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Ireland this year —not the usual routine 
holiday . .. something different . . . more 
interesting ... more fun. When you go to 
Ireland the magic of the place will fall across 
you like a snell. Its Europe’s magic isle. 
No wonder Bernard Shaw in his Utopia made 
it the recreative centre of the world. Go and 
see it for yourself. 


PRINCIPAL RESORTS 


Tramore, Dungarvan, Achill, 

Wicklow, Youghal, Galway, 

Bray, Lahinch, Sligo, 

Kingstown, Kilkee, Rosslare, 

Parknasilla, Mallarany, Ballybunion, 
Kenmare, Glengarriff. 


Inland Resorts include: Killarney, Avoca, Caragh Lake, 
Lisdoonvarna, Glendalough. 

















Take your holiday in 


IRELAND 





Guides and particulars of 
Tourist, Week-end and Holiday 

+k Return Tickets from Paddington * 
or Euston Stations, or from any 
G.W. or L MS Station, Office 
or Agency. 
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SHORT time ago a saleroom correspondent called upo, 

found him just as sceptical as some of my rendine. me, but | 

he knew and believed all the wonderful things that h Although 
my short career as an auctioneer, yet he made me ‘fly ito ean in 
= the like of which | can scarcely remember. “Do you mean tp Passion 
=— that if you had the chance of selling a doubtful picture Gan tell me 
for a huge sum you would refuse the chance of earning walle @ deale, 
sion?’ It was then that the “Old Adam” manifested itself Commis. 
will not repaat what | said in my anger, but now say that | ae 
knowingly sell anything for dealers except jewels and plate ‘I Never 
simply because those auctioneers who cater for dealers only ‘ t is not 


The Colonial and 


© E 
ee 7% of the lots offered, but because | will not have th 
: /0 n » bu € é eG : 
( ontinental leries made the “Dump for Duds.” On the 21/8/28 the “ie Ga 
Post’ said that Frans Hals some 300 years ago painted a porte 
his friend Verdonck, slyly “ getting at” his loquacity by shina ae 
¢ N ves aa $ hin 


bd hold the jawbone of.an ass. At some time subsequently the : by 
: urc ociet was painted out by another hand and a_drinking glass substituted One 
= : this state the picture was known as “ The Toper,” and was pre. h 








' 








; “ tie a r 

as a Frans Hals to the Scottish National Gallery. Recently aan 

as to its authenticity were removed by an -Yray examination an 

revealed the picture as Hals originally painted it. The hat and rey 
oS GAG glass 


has a long record (107 years) of service to = | were carefully scraped away, and the picture now hangs as shows 
the Church in every part of the world.  In- pesca ershintontin 6 nis Fimes " on the ‘sume dey (21/0/iarae 
numerable churches, now self-supporting and ‘ 
providing financial support for missionary 
activities, owe their very existence to the help 
formerly given by the C.C.C.S. 






To-day, in every continent, recent settle- 
ments are being assisted towards similar self- 
support. Many others are yet without 
organized services or any personal witness 
to our faith. 


They are looking anxiously to their more 
privileged kinsfolk in the Homeland for the 
little help that will enable them to bear the 
cost of ministrations. 








“In 1916, Mr. J. J. Moubray, of Naemoor, presented a picture by Frans 
Hals to the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh.” The subject was 
the head and shoulders of a inerry-looking man wearing a broad crim. 
son velvet hat and raising a short-stemmed wine-glass in his right 
hand. It had appeared, with the title of “ The Toper,” in a London 
auction room in 1895, and had eee been acquired by Mr. 
it : VMoubray from Messrs. T. Agnew and Son. ut, although the sale was 
great family. recorded in Dr. de Groot’s ** Catalogue Raisonne,” the picture had Hl 
been recorded in the big Hals books. Come next Thursday, Friday, or 


It is our privilege to help members of our 











: : : :' , = Saturday to the Grafton Galleries and see over 1,000 lots ci furniture 
Contributions will be gladly received by china, pictures, etc., entirely from private sources, with the cove 
the Secretary 9 Serjeants’ Inn Fleet Street of a few lots of silver and jewels, or come to the sale at 11 a.m. sharp 
, - , Monday, April 20th, and you will then see the greatest concourse of 

London, E..C. 4. buyers gathered together you have ever seen. 


GRAFTON (HURCOMBS) GALLERIES, W.1. 


‘Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 
WAAAY Telegrams: Hureamb, Piecy. 














PLAYER'S 


N? EXTRA QUALITY al. 
VIRGINIA 


PLAYER'S N°3 Cigarettes can always 
be recommended. The tobacco in them 
has been specially selected for its quality. 





PLAYERS 


go 


10 for 8? Sif PLAYER 's ee | [A Oornreins | 
20 for V4 [NOS jee // Soke aT 

50 for 3/3 / $0 Proves, Cigar if / ‘ f \ 
100 for O/4 ae ihe / lid og 
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- Ropal Dublin Society. 2 
, Which = 
1d glase = 
ov 1731 “The Year of Years’ 1931 e 
said: — — S 
= 
SPRING SHOW BI-CENTENARY “The World’s greatest equine display.” I 
Is 
— CELEBRATION | DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 42 
MAY 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th. WEEK _ re 
0 
AUGUST 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. ls 
Special Bi-Centenary Classes JUNE 2\st to 26th. eae Ss 
and Sections will be a feature 1.000 H ; Is 
: a ars ; unters, Cobs and Ponies will com- IE 
of this Show. CONVERSAZIONE. wae. Alle lr 
GARDEN ParTy — ae —_— is 
Also Cialis th 800 Yearlings for Sale by Auction in the is 
Machinery, Horse Jumping, - _ Society's Blood Stock Sale Paddocks. is 
Frang and Special Ring Attractions. Museum of Exhibits illus- Great International Military Jumping ES 
crim. trating the functions of the Contests. 4 
Pr Society over two centuries of oh zi 
y Mr Music by noted Bands. time. Music by noted Bands. ES 
nae 4 , Full particulars from 
a 4 RoyaAL Dus.in Society’s HEADQUARTERS, EDWARD BOHANE, SI 
1 | &  Bate’s Bripce, Dusuin. Director. 5 
. ‘| i>) 
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THE GATEWAY OF IRELAND. | | IRELAN D 
DUN LAOGHAIRE : 


(KINGSTOWN). TRAVELLERS LTD. 


| ARE SPECIALISTS 
ON THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. Beautifully in 


situated on the southern shore of Dublin Bay, six miles | nn rr 

from the Capital. | IRISH TRAVEL 
The most accessible and up-to-date Seaside Resort in 
Ireland. Exhilarating sea and mountain air. | 
| Abundant sunshine. Equable temperature. Magni- | 


ficent piers and promenades. Charming _ scenic CROSS CHANNEL SERVICES 


surroundings. Open sea bathing. Modern medical | 


baths. Boating, Golf (18-hole course). Yachting, BY ALL ROUTES 


Our experi staff are unreservedly at your 
disposal for information concerning 








the chief centre in Ireland. First-class Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses. Most convenient touring centre for HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 
the “ Garden of Ireland. | SIGHT-SEEING MOTOR TOURS, ETC. 
| | : 
| This attractive resort, with its fine harbour, has been ny - GRaTe e@pprPrpIne DTIC r 
| Pehle Mes re : TRAIN SEATS, SLEEPING BERTHS AND 
| aptly termed “ The Gateway of Ireland.” It is é i cermiukaral 2 rata — 
beautifully situated in the southern shore of Dublin CARING RESER\ ED ON STEAMERS. 
Bay, six miles from the capital, and is sheltered from | TICKETS ISSUED FOR ALL SERVICES. 


the south-west by the Wicklow mountains. The soil is 


granite sloping to the sea. The climate is very equable 

. . . rainfall low (29.5 in.) .. . mean temperature | | TRAVELLERS LTD 
slightly higher than at Bournemouth or Southport, and " 
two degrees higher than in Dublin. The air has been | . ¢ Eros House, 29, Lr. Regent Street, 





specially praised for nervous disorders with depression, Head Office: ( Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W. 1. 
for insomnia and for convalescence—THE MEDICAL 
D1rREcTorY. | Conte (n> % Lenten pee Liverpool: 19, Castile Street. 
| reet, E.C. 3. Manchester: 46, Cros reet. 
Birmingham: 43, Temple Row. Piymouth: Colonial hog 
ILLusTRATED GuipE AND List oF HoTELs aND BoarpiNc | Bristol: 30, Baldwin Street. Road, and Dominien House, 
Houses (Post Free) from Publicity Bureau, Town Hall, | Leeds: 5, Boar Lane. Drake Circus. 


Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), Co. Dublin, Aiso Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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| BELFAST BANKING | COMPANY 
LIMITED. 
(Affiliated with Midland Bank Limited). 
Established 1827. Incorporated 1865. Limited 1883. 





Authorised and Subscribed eeabi £2,500,000 
Paid-up Capital... .. ri 800,000 
Reserve Fund 600,000 


Undivided Profits... 97,961 
Total Assets (31st December, 1930) 17,709,041 











Head Office: WARING STREET, BELFAST. 


re. 

Midland Bank Limited. he Clydnodele Bank Limited. 

Established 1836. Established 1838, 
North of hoor coming Bank Limited. 

Established 1836. 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company Limited. } 
Established 1909, 

The affiliated Banks have 2,550 Branches in Great Britain and. 
Northern Ireland. 
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NOW SPRING SPREADS HER GLORY 


FOR THE 
TRAVELLER. SEE THE BEAUTY Spots of 


IRELAND & SCOTLAND 


By DE LUXE SUN SALOON COACH, 


DELIGHTFUL TOURS HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 
Prices include Travel, First-Class Hotels, and all Gratuities 


IRISH TOURS— 


4-day £770 7-day £13 100 11-day £18 15 9 
BELFAST - 7. 

ener veet ye pein : = pone: 

TCUR ” - é-day £12 10 0 


» EDINBURGH 6-day £11 10 9 


Tilustrated Brochure from Booking Agents in all 
Principal Towns in Great Britain and Ireland, or 


H. M. S. CATHERWOOD, LTD. 
51/55 UPPER LIBRARY STREET, 


BELFAST. 
















































If any difficulty in obtaining “‘ COURTINE” 
the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 


Choose your LINING 


as you would your 
GOLF BALLS ~ by 
the NAME & MARK, 





OR straight flight and long flight, 

golf balls must be uniformly 
wound from selected material. Who 
would dream of accepting unstamped 
balls >. Why accept anonymous 
Linings for your suits and coats > 
Tell your Tailor to use a 
* COURTINE ” LINING—guaranteed 
by COURTAULDS. The name 
““COURTINE” is on the selvedge 
for your convenience and safety. 
Guaranteeing that the lustrous tex- 
ture and fine colour will not change ; 
that the supreme comfort of good 
tailoring shall continue even though 
your clothes be subject to the 
ardest wear. 
: 99 









CUARANTEED 


Ss TET, 


(REGISTERED) 


The name is 

on the selvedge. 
GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
LININGS, 
iG: S#. 


write direct to 
Martin's-je-Grand, 
London, E.C. 1. 




















: 


~ ULSTER © 
LINENS 





| Beautiful Supper and Table cloths made from specially spun 
| Artificial Silk and Linen Yarns, which when woven gives a very 
handsome brocade effect. The cloths are reversible and so are 
| equally decorative on either side. These are boxed in sets or in 
single cloths and make delightful presents for all occasions, and 
| we can guarantee satisfaction in wear. 


No. 20. Hemstitched Silvertone Cloths 


with napkins to match. 


Cloths, 45 x 45 ins. 54 x 54 ins. 


21/6 28/6 each 
45 in. cloth 36/9 set: ; 43/6 ‘ean 


& 6 napkins 
MURPHY & ORR, LTD. 
By Royal Appointment to H.M. The King. 
7 Bedford Street, BELFAST. 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE LISTS No. S.1. 


Napkins 
15/- for 6 Naps. 


Boxed 
in sets 














SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
MADEIRA OR GANARY ISLANDS 
Also Cruises to 


at Reduced Return Fares. 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


Fortnightly 
13-14 days. 
Write for full particulars to 

Head Office: 
3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall. S.W. 1. 


and back. 
from London. 














THE LEADING HOTELS 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


owned and managed by L.M.S. Railway, 
Northern Counties Committee. 


_ MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, BELFAST. 


liet and cold running water in all ee Bed- 
rooms with private bathroom attached. 
GARAGE ON THE PREMISES 
Telegrams: “ Midotel, Belfast.” 


NORTHERN COUNTIES HOTEL, PORTRUSH. | 


Close to Royal Portrush Golf Club. Pecrtrush is 
the nearest station to the famous Giant’s Causeway. 
Cheap combined Ist Class Rail and Hotel Tickets 
issued from Belfast. 
Telegrams: “ Midotel, Portrush.” 


Ilustrated tariff on application to N. 
L.M.S. Railway (N.C.C.), 











Taylor, Hotels Manager, 





Northern Counties Hotel, Portrush. 
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HOLIDAYS IN IRELAND. 














9 Days’ tour of the Glens of 
~ Antrim, visiting Belfast, 
Giants Causeway, etc., with 
headquarters at Larne - 


£7 63 


| 10 Days in Killarney, visiting 
the Gap of Dunloe, Eagles 


Nest Mountain, etc. -  - 


£9 110. 


7 Days in Southern Ireland, 

- visiting Cork, Killarney, 

Dublin, et. - - = 
A 

INCLUSIVE RATES. : 

pat . 


These tours are taken from our Holiday Programme 
for 1931, a copy of which will be sent Post Free 
/on application. Holidays in Ireland or else- 
where arranged to suit individual requirements. 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE, 
53/54 Haymarket, S.W. 1. | 


(Regent 8021.) | 


£11 17 6 
































DEAF EARS 


never place you more at a disadvantage than when others are happy 
and you just sit out and “look on”—a life apart, cut off from 
nearest and dearest—you see them smile and wonder why, you see 
them speak and wonder what they say, you see them play and wish 
you could join in and so shorten time which hangs so dully upon you. 
Sport, conversation, church, telephone, wireless, shopping, music, and 
those whispered asides are for you again when the new scientific 
method enables you again to HEAR. 

THE NEW NATURELLE “ ARDENTE” WRISTBUTTON 
(Ear-Skin Shade.) 

—th ONLY INDIVIDUAL METHOD—ENTIRELY DIF- 
FERENT, UNCOPYABLE and GUARANTEED— is the common- 
sense remedy, supplying just that need for your: particular defect, 
whether due to Catarrh (Middle Ear), Nerve (headnoises), ’Flu, 
Measles, Fever, otosclerosis, etc.—a method so akin to Nature as to 
enable you to forget your deafness whilst leading a normal life. 
Deafness goes the day you adopt “ Ardente,” no matter what you 
have tried—because it is entirely different and uncopyable—even for 
the aged and those with perforated or removed drums. 

Hesitation means delay—strain means increasing deaf- 
ness—** Ardente”” means HEARING inconspicuously. 


CALL NOW FOR FREE TEST 


In confidence and with confidence. Don’t be timid or shy. An 
ear test is simpler than testing eyes. Consultation and advice— 
10 to 6 Daily, and by appointment. If unable to call, send 
for ‘Medical Reports” and details, stating your requirements. 











AtRH.DENTS 


FOR DEAF EARS SUITE 76 


309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Opposite D. & H. Evans.) Mayfair 1380/1718 


9 Duke Street, CARDIFF. 118 New Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

27 King Street, MANCHESTER. 206 Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW. 
23 Blackett Street, NEWCASTLE. 271 High Street, EXETER. 

64 Park Street, BRISTOL. 111 Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 
37 Jameson Street, HULL, 97 Grafton Street, DUBLIN. 

30 Wellington Place, BELFAST. 















parent! DIRECT FROM 
Wawa ROBINSON 
amt. and CLEAVER 

BELFAST 


LINEN HUCKABACK 
TOWELLING 


(‘‘ Hardwear ”’ quality) 
Pure Irish Linen Hucka- 
back Towelling, suitable 
for Roller or Hand 
Towels. 


as PER YARD 10d. 


Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity of getting pure 
Irish Linen direct from 
the people who make it— 
it’s cheaper and you’re 
sure of the very best 
quality. Your order sent 
by post will be despatched 
by return. 








COLOURED IRISH LINEN 
LUNCH MATS 
13 PIECES FOR 5/6 


24 ins. wide, 1/- 
poe piece Lunch-Set in PER YARD 
ovely quality coloured pure Irish . = 
Linen, scalloped and worked. In Also in pastel shades 
Jade, Blue, Flame, Gold and of Sky, Pink, Green or 


Pink. Colours guaranteed fade- Gold. 1/3 
22 ins. wide, 


less and will blend with any 15 ins. wide, 

cclour scheme. The set comprises 6 
PER YARD 1/ 
We pay carriage and 


six 6-inch round mats, six 9-inch 

round mats, one 20-inch centre. 
C.O.D. Fees on orders 
of 20/- upwards in U.K. 














THE 13 PIECE SET 
COMPLETE FOR 5/6 


COLOURED IRISH LINEN 
“ BANMORE.” Owing to the great 
success of this linen, we have further 
improved it by the addition of new 
shades, and the dye is now guaranteed 
fast colour. Among the large range 
are the following colours: Ecru, Saxe, 
Beige, Rose, Lemon, New Green, 
Brown, Jade, Helio, Navy and White. 
all i, Enew ser pd 

furnishing uses, 36 inches 1/ 8 
wide. PER YARD 

Write For Patterns, Sent Free, 








LINEN 
TEA NAPKINS 


Tea Napkins in fine Irish 
Linen, hand embroidered 
and scalloped in several 
very dainty designs; very 
fine work; a remarkable 
offer which should not 


be missed. 


Boxed in _half-dozens. 


six FoR 3/9 





























Satisfaction 
rch: } 
ch guarantecd 





S, 

Ts in or money 

HEAVY IRISH 2/1] returned, 

LINEN FACE 
TOWELS. 

Extra Heavy Pure Irish 

Linen Huckaback Face 

Towels, with red, white 

or blue borders, and 

hemmed ends. Size 24 
x 40 inches. 


six FOR 9/3 


EMS ORM and 


ore WCLEAVER up. 
AsPhy BELFAST 


Br 
POST THIS COUPON NOW 


To ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
BELFAST. 





COLOURED BORDERED 
LINEN DAMASK TABLE 
CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 


Pure Irish Linen bleached Damask 
Table Cloths and Serviettes, with 
coloured borders in Blue, Gold, 
Mauve, Rose. Set of one cloth, 


45x45 inches, and fout 8/9 


Serviettes. PER SET 






























_Please send me patterns of your Irish 
Linens together with your latest illus- 
trated Catalogue, post free. 
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Belfast News-Letter 


[Estd. 1737] 


Ireland’s Oldest 
Newspaper 


The thinking public of Northern Ireland 
have every confidence in the “ Belfast 
News-Letter,’” because of its true inter- 
pretation and fair-minded criticism of 
both national and local affairs. 





Apart from its general news services— 
which are second to none—special 
articles, covering a wide variety of in- 
terests, appear at regular intervals. 
These include Book Reviews, Motoring, 
Wireless and Gramophone Notes, Linen 
and Agriculture, &c. 


Feminine readers are specially catered 
for, practically a whole page being 
devoted each day to social events, 
fashions, and home interests. 


A page of pictures, dealing with the 
more important local events, is published 
daily, and it is one of the best-printed 
picture pages in the daily Press, 


Treland’s 
Premier Newspaper 


Belfast News-Letter || 











A wonderful 
array of 18 dif- 
ferent kinds to 
tempt the most 
dificult appetite. 
Each ane is deli- 
cious — you'll 
love them ! 





Made only 


CARRS OF CARLISLE 




















0 





Saas 
Ii your garden 


is a joy to you~ 
ict ~SCO S| ~Sséthese things wil 
give you eva 
greater joy with 
half the work— 


and more to 
show for it. 





Write for WILMOT’S GARDEN BOOKLET 
to S. M. WILMOT & CO.,, LTD, 4 
St. Philips, BRISTOL. 


All WILMOT’S Galvanized Specialities are branded, ay 


obtainable from Ironmongers and Implement Agents, 








“Serial” 17/6 “Chelsea” 26/- “Bonfire” 12/- “Cruiser” 4g). 














THE 


NORTHERN WHIG 


And BELFAST POST 
The leading Organ of Public 
Opinion in Northern Ireland 


All sections of the com- 
munity are catered for in 
its columns. 


LATEST AUTHENTIC 
COMMERCIAL, FOREIGN, 
SPORTING, FARMING, and 
GENERAL NEWS. LADIES’ 
and CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
TOPICAL PICTURES. 
MOTOR NOTES every Tuesday. 
LITERARY PAGE each Saturday. 


We reach the Purchasing Publi 
of Ulster. 


An Advertisement in... 


Ulster’s Leading Newspapet 


- is a Sound Investment 


er ere treet ere 


The Northern Whig 


And BELFAST POST 


Bridge Street 92 Fleet Street 
BELFAST LONDON 
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They Vindicate 
in wear—what they 
indicate in looks! 


The Beauty of an Atkinson Tie coupled with the 
“feel’’ of its firm and supple texture between your 
finger and thumb suggest that it will wear long and 
well. Experience in wearing it will prove you were 
not deceived in your first impression. Through long 
months of wear your Atkinson Tie will preserve its 
fresh, attractive appearance. It cannot become 
wrinkled or faded. Neither will the texture become 
frayed, but will continue wear-proof long after you 
would have had to discard another tie. 

There is a logical reason for this. Jt is that 
Atkinscn Ties are made from finest Trish Poplin 
woven from Purest Natural Silk and Merino Wool 
skilfully and patiently on a hand loom. To this 
is added a new Resilient Lining which ensures that 
it shall remain wrinkle-proof to the end of its days. 
The dyes are fast and true, and a glance through 
the ties at your outfitter’s will say more in favour 
of the stripes and designs than may be said here. 
Come along and see them! 


Mayoress of London’s 
Irish Poplin Gown 


When the new Lady Mayoress of London chose the 
material with which the lovely State Gown that 
she wore at the Guildhall Banquet was to be made, 
she chose Irish Poplin. Because of ‘‘ the be auty 
and richness in texture and colouring of Irish 
Poplin.” ** You know,’ she _ said, “there is 
nothing quite like it. It is durable and perfect in 
quality, like some of those gorgeous materials we 
admire in the paintings of Ren: lissance nobles... 
tlow wise was Lady Phene Neale! She knew that 
nothing could compare with Irish Poplin—that no 
other material could have the lovely liquid lustre 
so beautiful in the long, sweeping gowns that have 
row returned to fashion. To quote the representa- 
tive of The People who interviewed Lady Neale— 
“Now women sweep in silk and velvet and their 
long skirts rustle on the floors of the ballroom and 
salon. Jt is again the age of Trish Poplin—if only 
the world realised it as fully as the beautifully 
gowned Lady Phene Neale.”’ Describing her gown 
Lady Neale said— It is made of Ivory Silk Irish 
Poplin, with a lace berthe and a ‘vest’ of blue 
velvet which matches the train, The train itself 
is lined throughout with Irish Poplin, and the whole 
gown is so beautiful that T am saving it up for 
wear at next year’s Court.” 


ATKINSONS 


IRISH POPLIN 


ATKINSON & CO., COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN. 
(Established 1820), 
Lynch, 








1931 
Holidays! 


COME TO BEAUTIFUL 


ULSTER 


The Land of 


Golden Gorse. 
QD 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, SAFE BATHING, 

GOLF, TENNIS, FREE FISHING AND 

MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS ARE 

HERE TO PROVIDE A MEMORABLE 
HOLIDAY. 


“A 


MAKE THIS YEAR AN 
ULSTER YEAR 


and See 


THAT MIRACLE IN STONE—THE 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY; 

THE FAMOUS MOUNTAINS OF 
MOURNE; 

LOVELY LOUGHS’ ERNE WITH THEIR 
TIMBERED ISLETS; 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ARMAGH ; 

THE ANCIENT, HISTORIC & WALLED 
CITY OF LONDONDERRY; 

LOUGH NEAGH—THE LARGEST LAKE 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES; AND 

EXPERIENCE THE DELIGHTS OF 
TRAVELLING ON THE WONDERFUL 
ANTRIM COAST ROAD. 


Lo 


Illustrated Brochures Free on application to the 
Ulster Tourist Development Association Ltd. 
(Dept. S.P.), 6 Royal Avenue, Belfast, Ulster. 
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Die ~GAELTACHT® 
mark of guarantees 





SPORTSWEAR 


HE “Round Tower”  hand- 

woven tweeds are pre-eminent 
for sportswear. They will with- 
stand the roughest wear and the 
wettest weather. They neither fray 
nor fade. They have an enduring 
freshness and opulence. 
They will stamp your sportswear 
with a refinement which no machine- 
made tweed can rival or imitate. 
You will find a shade and pattern 
to satisfy your taste. 
“Round Tower ” tweeds are made 
by skilled weavers in the Gaeltacht 
from pure wool yarns—fast dyed— 
“Dublin Shrunk.” They are made 
in weights for summer and winter 
wear for coatings and overcoatings. 
“Round Tower” hand-woven 
tweeds need good tailoring. They 
will long outwear 
more expensive 
materials and will 
well repay the best 
tailoring. 
You will find them 
at high-class tailor- 
ing and outfitting 
establishments. 





The beauty, individuality 
and durability of hand- 
woven tweeds defy imita- 
tion by mechanical 
agencies. 


“ROUND TOWER” 


HAND WOVEN TWEEDS 
GAELTACHT INDUSTRIES DEPOT, 
Beggars Bush, Dublin. 


W. H. & Co. 











————_ 


Musings of a Mineral Wate; 
Manufacturer. 


No. 4. 
ADVERTISING. No. 3. 


Shakespeare said, a good many years ago, that 
the worst of the English is that when they get 
a good thing they make it too common; and ye 
are inclined to think that we have expected to 
much from machinery, from advertising, from 
efliciency, and progress and other new-fangled 
ideas. Many manufacturers in many businesses 
have found that re-equipping their factories with 
up-to-date machinery has not brought them more 
business, and that the savings on the estimates 
have not been as clear on the balance-sheets as 
they might have been. 


There is something in the nature of things that 
seems to restore a balance, a limiting factor, which— 
to give a concrete case—makes a ten-knot steamer 
a paying proposition and a fifteen-knot steamer on 
the same route a white elephant. We have over. 
done the scrapping business in machinery, and 
we see Norwegians with our discarded steamers 
lifting cargoes, while our latest productions go 
straight from the builders’ trial to the mooring 
buoys. 


Certainly we expect too much from advertising, 
There is a very great difference between the kind 
of advertising that will change the habits of the 
takes 
sullicient advertising to let the public know that 


people—this thousands of pounds—and 
we are still at their service. 

the direction of 
expenditure, but it is hard to see how it can increase 
the total well-being of the country. It may be the 
“life blood ” of Fleet Street, but, as regards business 
generally, if we buy more of this we must buy 


Advertising may change 


less of that, if we wish to live within our incomes. 
Being in debt may be a spur to harder work, and 
in this way advertising can claim to stand on a 
par with an extravagant wife or a_ spendthrift 
son. 


Advertising gives a fictitious sense of prosperity. 
The way to increase consumption—not always a 
desirable thing ; there is a limit to what any of us 
can usefully use—is to lower the price. This was the 
British way of doing business when England really 
ruled the waves. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 








Cordial. 
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News of the Week 


The King 
"NHE serious illness of the King two years ago is remem- 
bered too well for people not to be concerned at any 
unfavourable news of His Majesty’s health. Fortunately 
it seems that the King is suffering merely from a cold on 
his chest, which is not related to his previous illness. Only 
His Majesty’s intense attachment to his country keeps 
him here during the winter months. The doctors, how- 
ever, seem to be confident that care and an even tem- 
perature will cause him to shake off the present “ sub-acute 
bronchitis.”” He has been able to attend to his duties of 


State as usual, 
* 2 * * 


France, Italy and Great Britain 


The difference between the French temperament from 
the British has again become very evident. France is in 
a fever of agitation about what seems to the average 
Englishman to matter very little. The suspicion aroused 
by the Austro-German Customs Union has brought the 
Franco-Italian Naval Agreement into grave jeopardy. 


Most Englishmen think of the Customs Union as a very 
desirable economic drawing together of neighbours, and 
when they are told that an economic union is certain to de- 
velop into a political union they are still unmoved. Why 
should there not be a political union? Would it not be 
better for the Germanic peoples to be united and for top- 
heavy Austria, with her great Capital and her slender 
remaining resources, to be rescued from her present 
position? “ No,” says the Frenchman, “that would 
mean a new Germanic bloc. Such little security as we 
have would be lost, and we should have to double our 
expenditure upon armaments. The League of Nations, 
if it allowed such a thing, would have failed us. You 
cannot expect us under such a threat to make any pre- 
paration whatever for disarmament.” 

. ~ * * 

The Englishmen at this point in the argument invokes 
the Kellogg Pact and asks mildly but sincerely, ‘“ Have 
we not all banned war as an instrument of policy ? Why 
then prepare for war?” The Frenchman’s retort is 
the old one which proves that the two sides invariably 
argue from different premises. He says that he must have 
security before he can disarm, whereas the Englishman 
says that there will never be security till confidence has 
been created by a reasonable degree of disarmament. 
Mr. Henderson meanwhile plods on, trying to be patient. 
He has invited the German Chancellor and the German 
Foreign Minister to visit London in June, and they 
have accepted. This visit is not well viewed in France, 
and Great Britain is having a very “ bad Press.” As 
regards the Franco-Italian Naval Agreement, Mr. Hen- 
derson thinks that the new French demands—which we 
have discussed in a leading article—would destroy the 
very foundations of the agreement. What France is 
asking in effect is that Part HI. of the London Treaty 
should be binding on her for only four years though it 
would bind the four other principals for six years. 

* * * * 
India 

After the All-India Congress at Karachi, Mr. Gandhi 
explained to a correspondent of the Statesman that the 
resolutions allowed the Congress delegates to the Round 
Table a certain latitude. He went on to say, however, 
that for him the “ equality of partnership’ which the 
Congress demanded did not mean such a status as 
Australia had within the Empire. He wanted a “ kind 
of semi-contractual alliance ” covering other things than 
war. He was indeed “open to conviction” that 
Dominion status would be suitable to India, but frankly 
he could not conceive of its possibility. As for safe- 
guards, he said that he did not believe that any army 
was necessary in India. He admitted that the Working 
Committee disagreed with him and he was therefore 
prepared to accept an army for some time, subject to 
control by the Indian Government. “ If British officers 
will not serve under that control we shall have to do 
without them.” 

* * x * 

The All-India Moslem Conference in Delhi followed 
the All-India Congress at Karachi. It will be remembered 
that as the Round Table Conference in London failed to 
settle the minoritics question the settlement was left to 
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the Hindus and Moslems themselves. In the last resort, 
of course, British arbitration might be accepted, but 
there would always be the enormous danger that the 
judgment would be regarded as imposed. The. All-India 
Moslem Conference was therefore looked forward to most 
anxiously for the first proofs of some serious attempt at 
a spontaneous Moslem-Hindu settlement. Unfortunately 
nothing has been done. Perhaps the memories of the 
Cawnpore riots, which were much worse than was at 
first said, were too bitter for a friendly disposition on 
either side. A resolution at Delhi deplored the “‘ wanton 
aggressiveness ” of the Hindus and described Mr. Gandhi’s 
doctrine of non-co-operation without violence as a 
“mere sham.” 
* * * . 

Reports were given to the Conference of a meeting last 
Saturday between Moslem leaders and‘ Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Gandhi—so runs the Moslem account—had promised 
to concede in writing whatever safeguards the Moslems 
might desire, but when the Moslems stated what they 
did desire he replied that the Nationalist Moslems (the 
few Moslems who belong to the All-India Congress) had 
warned him that they would have nothing whatever to 
do with the new Constitution, if the Moslem demand for 
separate electorates was granted. The result was that 
the Delhi Conference passed a resolution declaring that 
if the Hindu majority clung to their present policy there 
would be civil war in India, and condemning the 
Government for their “spineless handling of the 
situation, due to their continued pandering to the 
Congress.” On Monday the Conference ended without 
giving any instructions to the Moslem delegates to the 
Round Table Conference. The Times correspondent says 
that the absence of instructions in effect gives a free 
hand to the delegates. 

* * * * 
American Finance 

It is calculated that for the year ending June 30, 1981, 
the United States Treasury will face a deficit of about 
£160,000,000. ‘The facts require a breadth of treatment 
which Congress, compelled by the imminence of the Presi- 
dential election to wear partisan blinkers, seems unpre- 
pared to give it. The Treasury contemplates short-term 
borrowing on an ambitious scale, and there is general con- 
fidence that it will be possible to avert a rise in taxation 
by these hand-to-mouth methods. The Republicans are 
‘banking ” on a business recovery, and the Democrats 
are loth to back a less dark horse, lest their opponents’ 
popular outsider might, after all, confound their better 
judgments. There are signs, however, that Democratic 
opinion is reverting consciously to the principles of the 
Wilson doctrine. The economic disadvantages of aloof- 
ness are beginning to be recognized. 

* * * * 
Chicago 

The citizens of Chicago have this week elected a 

Democratic mayor, Mr. Cermak, by a majority of 190,000 


votes over the Republican ex-mayor, Mr. W. H. 
Thompson. The new mayor, who as a boy emigrated 


from Bohemia to the United States and has become a 
leading business man in Chicago, based his appeal to the 
electors on the need for a “ clean-up” of the city and 
for a reduction of its heavy expenditure. His very large 
majority attests his foreknowledge of Chicago opinion. 
It would be unwise to accept literally all that a lively 
Press has said about Mr. Cermak’s defeated rival. Mr. 
Thompson, in the heat of platform oratory, has made 
silly and offensive remarks about the King, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he is in any sense an enemy 
of this country, or that his defeat is a British triumph. 
Nor is it clearly demonstrated that Mr. Thompson had 


aE, 
any special affection for the lawless elements yw} 
made Chicago their prey for years past. Gangs 
flourish there as elsewhere in the United States ena 
defects in the legal system rather than in the oie 
Mr. Cermak’s success was partly due, no doubt, to the 
Democratic party revival which was clearly » ; 
last November. 
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arked 
* * * x 
The Nazi Mutiny 

On April Ist, Captain Stennes, commander of the North 
German group, one of the most important of the Naz 
storm detachments, was dismissed from his POst {oy 
heterodoxy. Like many of his fellow-soldiers of fortuye 
in the Nazi ranks, he has been chafing under the impose 
“ce ° 29 . ° 

legality ” of method to which Herr Hitler committe 
himself last autumn. He refused to accept his dismigy, 
issued a statement violently attacking his leader, and 
seized the Berlin Nazi headquarters. Herr Hitler rm} 
the crisis with superb assurance. The mutiny was sy, 
marily quelled and his own ascendancy reaflirmed, }, 
Easter Day Captain Stennes had faded into an unspecified 
part of the background and all was over bar the shouting, 
Nevertheless, the rebellion was significant. Coming q 
the heels of Dr. Frick’s resignation as Thuringian Ministe 
of the Interior, it shows that there are sparks of dissension 
in the air; and, no matter how effectively controlled, the 
Nazi organization is a vast potential powder-magazine, 

* * * * 
The Earthquake in Nicaragua 

The Nicaraguan earthquake which razed Managua ty 
the ground killed about 5,000 of its inhabitants. Pity 
and horror are almost numbed by disaster so swift and 
appalling. The subsequent distress was alleviated, » 
far as that was possible, by the devotion of the US, 
Marines, who carried out rescue work and _ controlled 
panic. The effect of the earthquake on the projects fora 
Nicaraguan canal, as a supplementary inter-oceanic link 
to that at Panama, is still uncertain. Surveys whieh 
had just been completed indicate a route 177 miles long, 
But Congress has yet to decide upon the construction. 

* * * * 
The Revolt in Madeira ; 

The bloodless coup d'état which left Madeira in the 
hands of a revolutionary military junta last week-eul 
appears to have been a politically-inspired gesture against 
the Portuguese Dictatorship. The High Commissioner, 
all Government officials, and several unsympathetic 
oflicers have been placed under arrest, and behind a 
facade of civic normality Funchal is making serious 
preparations for armed resistance. Lisbon coins rumour 
and ultimata, while her threatened punitive expedition 
cools its heels in the river; its dispatch is apparently 
being delayed until an ultimatum lives up to its name, 
On Tuesday H.M.S. ‘ London’ left Gibraltar for Madein 
to safeguard the interests of British residents. 

* * * * 
Wages and Tariffs 

Last Saturday Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, made a speech which has got him into trouble. 
He said that the Economic Council had been advising the 
Government to put a tariff on the goods which the workers 
consume as a means of reducing wages. As the pro 
ceedings of the Economic Council are secret Mr. Alexander 
was naturally hauled over the coals and he afterwards 
explained that he had been misunderstood. His inference 
about the advice of some members of the Economic 
Council, however, cannot be wrong. It is well known 
that certain members accept the doctrine that the only 
quick and practical way of adjusting wages to the cost of 
production is to put on a tariff which will raise prices. Sit 
Josiah Stamp has argued the case for this more clearly 
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than anybody else. In his view the collapse of prices is 
the cause of our trouble. Therefore raise prices. This, 
he says, IS & legitimate use for a tariff in our present dis- 
tress. We think so, too. Sir Josiah speaks as a Free 
Trader who believes that tariffs do increase prices. 

* * * A 

The Independent Labour Party 

The Independent Labour Party has met at Scarborough, 
though it is a rapidly dwindling body it spoke with 
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€ North yor yoice--loud though uncertain. The Manchester 
he Nag Guardian estimates, though figures are not available, 
Ost {yy [that the membership of the LL.P. has been halved in five 
fortuye If years. ‘The number of its branches has dropped by a 
Mipose| | third since 1926. A few months ago the I.L.P. group in 
Mitte! HF the House of Commons numbered 142. Now only four- 
Missa) JF teen hold together under the old name. Yet it was the 
"r, an | LLP. which created the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
et tole MP Js not the explanation, as the Manchester Guardian 
S Sun. HH suggests, that the more the I.L.P. moves to the Left the 
|. By weaker it becomes ? Many of the members came to the 
ecified HP Government’s heel in response to the appropriate threats 5 
Outing, others flew off under the wing of Sir Oswald Mosley in his 
ing on | Socialist-Fascist adventure. Although the I.L.P. speaks 
iniste hotly when lecturing the Government for their defections, 
ension | jit is no longer strong enough to act boldly. Hence the 
-d, the Jame conclusion that the reianant of the LL.P. in the 
ine, House of Commons should continue to act with the 
Labour Party for most of the time and spend the rest of 
the time in the clear enunciation of Socialist principles. 
rua to * * * * 
iv B Me, Churchill and Mr. Baldwin 
t an Mr. Churchill conceived that he was treated with some 
a, discourtesy when Mr. Baldwin announced, without warn- 
= ing Mr. Churchill, that Mr. Neville Chamberlain would 
dae speak for the Unionist Party in criticism of the Budget. 
» link Mr. Churchill evidently imagined that although he had 
XE yesigned from the Business Committee of the Party (as 
which gs ‘ ; ; SE 
at the Shadow Cabinet is now called) he remained C hairman 
°F of the Finance Committee. Mr. Baldwin's alleged dis- 
| courtesy was nothing more than the natural assumption 
that as Mr. Churchill had left the Business Committee he 
"° had also left the Finance Committee. 
c-end . * * ” 
ainst & The ‘R101’ Report 
oner, The Court of Inquiry under Sir John Simon presented 
het: f a unanimous Report on the ‘R101’ disaster. The 
id af Report is a brilliant piece of work. Its main conclusion 
rious | —that a sudden loss of gas in one of the forward gasbags, 
ous | associated with a heavy down-current of air, caused the 
ition fF catastrophe—is arrived at by a process of elimination 
ntly § based on experiment. The evidence adduced in support 
ame, f of this theory convinces ; the manner of its compilation 
leis f commands both respect and gratitude. 
* * - * 
The Mediterranean Collision 
On April 1st H.M. aircraft-carrier ‘Glorious’ came 
the into collision with the French liner ‘ Florida’ (9,300 
be. tons) while manoeuvring with the Fleet off the Spanish 
the coast between Gibraltar and Malaga. More than thirty 
ken lives were lost among the Spanish and Italian emigrants 
TF on board the ‘ Florida,’ which was homeward bound 
der from Buenos Aires, and which, badly damaged, was 
rs afterwards towed into Malaga. One naval rating of 
nF the ‘Glorious’ was killed. The disaster was due to a 
- thin layer of fog lying low over the mercifully calm sea ; 
a it was, indeed, so thin that one of the aircraft from the 
y ‘Glorious ’ which were in the air at the time could see 
cir the masts of the two vessels approaching, though not 
ly soon enough for a warning. There can be nothing but 
praise for the skill and discipline which confined the 





death-roll on board the liner to a figure for which the 
crash was directly responsible. 
* * * * 


Reclaiming the Slums 

A really heartening account of what can be done for 
the slum dweller by wise philanthropy was given by 
Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, a famous Oxford oarsman, in Wednes- 
day’s Times. The little society which he has guided 
for a whole generation buys decayed houses in very 
poor districts, puts them in order without evicting the 
tenants, and entrusts them to competent women managers. 
It has found by experience that three poor families out 
of four can be lifted out of their slough of despond by 
having their living rooms made clean and decently 
habitable. It has found, too, that with careful manage- 
ment it can charge the lowest rents current in such 
districts and yet pay 4 per cent. on its capital. Thus 
Mr. Rowe feels justified in saying that “ anybody willing 
to use money for a 4 per cent. return can play a most 
important part in removing slum conditions.”” Some 
of the many people whose money is lying idle in deposit 
accounts at a nominal rate of interest will, we trust, 
be attracted by this most useful form of investment. 
Mr. Rowe’s address is 16 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C. 2. 

* * * * 

Mr. W. L. Wyllie 

Mr. W. L. Wyllie, who died last Monday in his eightieth 
year, had been since 1889 an Associate and since 1907 a 
Member of the Royal Academy. He achieved great 
popularity and—within certain limitations—pre-eminence 
as a painter of the sea. He had a real feeling for his 
subject, but his compositions will be remembered chiefly 
for their accuracy—the product of expert knowledge and 
observation. It is significant that seamen were among 
his warmest admirers. He perfectly understood and could 
reproduce faithfully the interaction of tides and winds. 
He was a man of unfailing geniality and kindness, and 
he will not be forgotten by the boys round about Ports- 
mouth Harbour, whom he loved to instruct in the hand- 
ling of sailing boats. 

2 * * * 


By Air to the Cape 

By flying a single-engined American aeroplane from 
Wiltshire to Capetown in six days and ten hours, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Glen Kidston lowered by two days 
a “record” of some immediate relevance to commercial 
aviation. He proved what he set out to prove —that 
the eleven days, ultimately to be reduced to nine, allowed 
in the Imperial Airways schedule for the journey do not 
represent the maximum of efficiency. It would 
rash, however, to estimate the margin by which they 
exceed it on the basis of the time-factor alone. The 
conditions of Mr. Kidston’s flight were not strictly 
comparable with those of a commercial air service. 
His machine was overloaded by about 1,800 lbs.; much 
of his ground organization was redundant; and there 
were other things which differentiated the high-tension 
atmosphere of a demonstration flight from the routine 
of a public service. His gallant achievement should 
be regarded as a stimulus to, rather than an indictment 
of, the so far rather ineffective beginnings of the African 
air-mail. 


be 


* 1 * * 


Bank Rate 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1043; on Wednesday week, 1044; a year ago, 102{;. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 93x.d.; on 
Wednesday week, 923x.d.; a year ago, 90}x.d. Conversion 
Loan (33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 79}; on Wednesday 
week, 793; a year ago, 78}. 
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Some Naval Questions 


PYFXHE hitch in the Naval agreement between France 

and Italy is very disappointing, but one need 
not look far for the cause. France objects that her full 
rights in regard to replacing old ships between 1933 
and 1936 were not provided for. Most of the French 
newspapers blame Mr. Henderson. 

The cause of these second thoughts—for such they 
undoubtedly are—is the uncertain attitude of the Italian 
Government towards the proposed Austro-German Custoius 
Union. France would like to see Italy plainly denouncing 
that proposal. The actual policy of Italy, of holding her 
counsel and hinting that there is a good deal in the British 
plan of making the first step a test of the legality of 
the Customs Union, seems to France intolerable. France 
even suspects Italy of wanting to join the Customs 
Union herself. In that case—so the argument runs— 
the equipoise which France hoped to attain by means of 
the Naval agreement would be upset. Therefore, the 
Naval agreement itself must be reconsidered ! 

It may be quite true that Mr. Henderson, when he 
put the finishing touches to Mr. Craigie’s industrious 
conciliation between France and Italy, did not “ stop 
every hole.” But it is quite incredible that his decision 
not to trouble about every small detail—the whole 
point of the Franco-Italian document being a declaration 
of the will to agree—was a culpable oversight, as the 
French are now alleging. The Diplomatic Correspondent 
of the Morning Post admits that French demands as to 
replacement have stiffened simply as a result of the 
Anschluss—as most French newspapers proleptically call 
the proposed Customs Union. According to the Franco- 
Italian agreement, France was to build 136,000 tons to 
replace old ships, and Italy was to build 129,000 tons. 
The present French case, as we learn from the Paris 
correspondent of the Times, is that these figures would 
make French superiority over Italy by the end of 1936 
depend upon a margin of old ships, and that the French 
representatives “understood” that to fill this “ gap” 
a special provision would be inserted in the agreement. 
Only an abatement of French anxiety about the 
Customs Union will brighten the prospects of the Franco- 
Italian Naval agreement. We sincerely hope that Mr. 


Henderson will persist in his attempts to ste th 
. . . q 
proposal of the Customs Union into calmer Water 
A careful parallelism in action is obviously required, 
Meanwhile Mr. Bywater, the Naval Correspondey of 
the Daily Telegraph, says that no more cruisers of 4, 
10,000-ton type of the Washington Treaty will be built 
for the British Navy, and that the Admiralty wishes, 
reduce the maximum size of battleships. It is an open 
secret that the 10,000-ton cruiser has never been regarded 
favourably by British seamen. The American belief jy 
the type is based on quite a different set of principks 
for the Americans, with their comparative Seareity of 
harbours, want a ship with a long range of action and, 
high degree of habitability. The Washington Treaty 
maximum for battleships is 35,000 tons with 16-inch 
guns, and we have long felt that this maximum might 
be very considerably reduced. 

If all the “ battleship ’” Powers agreed upon a love; 
maximum it could not matter how low that maximun 

yas placed. The largest ship is always the capital ship, 
This would remain true even if the maximum was te, 
tons. Mr. Bywater says that the Admiralty has jy 
view 20,000-ton ships with 12-inch guns. Apparently 
little opposition is expected, except from the United 
States, where the popular doctrine is that very expensive 
ships are a deterrent to competition. It is an interesting 
fact that both here and in the United States the battleship 
is by no means regarded as having been put out of date 
by aircraft. It is estimated that a 20,000-ton ship 
would cost nearly £3,000,000 less than the ‘ Nelson’ 
or the ‘Rodney.’ We only wish that the Admiralty 
thought it safer to propose a much larger reduction, 
Sir Herbert Richmond has published convincing argu. 
ments on this subject. 

As between ourselves and France, the capital ship is 
no difficulty. The Franco-Italian agreement limited the 
calibre of guns to 12 inches. Such a gun would not 
need the platform of 23,330 tons contemplated by 
France. That platform was designed for a 13.4-inch 
gun. Mr. Bywater says that the design of the new 
French battle-cruisers is even now being revised and 
will probably be brought down to 20,000 tons, 


Countryside Amenities 


rFXNHE latest annual report of the Scapa Society shows 

that there is a real stirring of opinion against 
the disfigurement of the countryside. It is an encouraging 
sign of the times that in one local celebration of the 
work of the society a “ Litter Lout ” was burned in 
effigy with as much zest as could have been shown by 
a party of boys at the burning of a guy. One might 
re-write the saying of Fietcher of Saltoun and savy, 
“Give me the burning of the country’s pests and I care 
not how much paper or how many bottles are carried 
in motor cars.” If the burning of the new kind of 
guy was spectacular, the agreement of all Parties in 
the House of Commons about the desirability of the 
Rural Amenities Bill important. And _ another 
important sign was the spontaneous outburst of indigna- 
tion when part of the South Downs was turned into 
an immense advertisement by an estate company. 
The chalk letters of this advertisement were 45 fect 
high, but the West Sussex County Council had the 
whole thing removed as an offence against the by-laws. 
The County Councils are gradually acquiring sufficient 


vas 


powers and increasing their determination to use then. 
Lincolnshire is now the only English county where 
the Council has no powers to prevent disfigurement. 
Thus has a work of immeasurable significance growa 
out of the society which was founded in 1893 by Mr. 
Richardson Evans as the Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising. With its enlarged con- 
stitution the Society now exists for “ Prevention of 
Disfigurement in Town and Country.” 

We will pick out a few actions due to the Socicty’s 
inspiration. On the bridge over the Bath Road_ near 
Taplow station there was a sign with five-foot letters 
visible half a mile away, and in the same neighbourhood 
there was a large hoarding which was lighted by elec- 
tricity at night and was, described 
blatant.” 
shire 


as “ absolutely 
Both were removed under the Buckingham- 
by-laws. The proprietors of an advertisement 
which injured the amenities of the old Cotswold village 
of Acton Turville were fined £5 and twenty guineas 
costs. The Society reported to the Worcestershire 
County Council the erection of a disfiguring advertise- 
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ment of petrol at Beoley Cross, and in a fortnight the 
Chief Constable reported to the Society that the advertise- 
ment had been removed. eo 

Bad though advertisements have been in the English 
countryside, there was never a time when they were so 
had as American advertisements. The American Civic 
Association recently reported that on the main road 
between Baltimore and Washington, a distance of a 
little more than twenty-seven miles, there was an average 
of thirty-nine advertisements to the mile. A recent 
survey on the Bath Road showed that in the ninety 
miles between Hounslow and Bath there was an average 
of only 1.7 advertisements a mile, and some of these 
have since been removed. Those people who on the 
evidence of their eyes are not satisfied with the rate 
at which unsightly advertisements are being banished 
should remember, as the Scapa report points out, that 
the Advertisements Regulation Acts gave advertisers 
whose advertisements were already in position five years’ 
ace. This period will not expire for many advertise- 
ments till next year. 

The Society has always been reasonable in its dealings 
with advertisers. It has acted on the principle that 
yoluntary concessions from commercial firms were likely 
tobe more valuable in the long run than the condemnation 
of all outdoor advertising. It was on this basis that the 
Shell advertisements and certain other petrol advertise- 
ments were handsomely withdrawn from country roads 
and garages. But, of course, voluntaryism must be forti- 
fied by adequate by-laws in the background. Nothing 
would be gained if, when an advertiser voluntarily with- 
drew, the site of his advertisement was occupied by 
another, and perhaps a worse, advertisement set up by a 
rival. 

Scapa, in brief, recognizes that it cannot profitably 
challenge the assertion of traders that advertising is 
“necessary.” Advertisers themselves admit that ‘ there 
are limits.” No advertiser who was anxious for his own 
prosperity would contemplate advertising, as the report 


says, on St. Paul’s or Skiddaw. One difficulty is that 
everybody is still in some doubt, the advertisers being 
uncertain whether their advertisements will be ‘* passed,” 
and the local authority being uncertain whether an action 
against an advertiser would succeed. One suggestion, 
which seems to us promising, is that every advertiser 
should have to obtain a licence from the local authority. 

The problem of the village shop is a particularly delicate 
one. A village general-store is commonly plastered with 
advertisements of proprietary goods. The manufacturers 
say that their goods are not asked for when the announce- 
ments are absent. Here again it is believed that the 
advertisers would willingly consent to some universally 
applied method of control. No solution has yet been found. 
In the meantime customers could quite well express 
their disapproval of unsightly advertisements. Boycotts 
can rarely be organized sufliciently well to be effective, or 
sustained long enough even when they can be organized, 
but we have dreamed that the time may come when no 
manufacturer will dare, in his own interest, to put a sign 
in a field or by the roadside. 

The litter nuisance has concerned the Spectator for many 
years. The present writer remembers writing an article 
several years ago entitled “ Bury or Burn,” which was an 
appeal to picnickers either to bury or burn their refuse. 
In his innocence he had not foreseen that advice to burn 
refuse on a common, or in a wood, in dry weather was very 
unwise. That mistake had to be put right. There was 
something, however, in the compactness of the mona- 
syllabic advice, and a public-spirited American, true to 
his national tradition of “ slogans,” wrote shortly after- 
wards for information about the propagandist organiza- 
tion which bore this title. The letter was addressed to 
‘** The President of the ‘ Bury or Burn’ Club.” The safest 
advice seems to be to ask people to bury refuse only when 
it is too inconvenient for carrying away. In most cases 
paper, bottles and tins—especially those of motorists— 
can easily be carried home and disposed of with the 
household litter. 


The Idea of God—Il 
The Idea of God in Judaism 


By Dr. CLAUDE 


G. MONTEFIORE. 


[The introductory article in this series, by the Archbishop of York, appeared in our issue of April 4th. 


seat week the Rev. L. Thornton will write on 
T may, I think, be said that the present Jewish idea of 
God is based upon, and is largely made up of, the 
higher and highest conceptions of Him in the Old 
These conceptions have been developed 
by the thought and the circumstances of succeeding 
ages, but have always remained primary and _pre- 
dominating. ‘The lower conceptions of the Old Testament 
are neglected or explained away. The “ idea” has been, 
to some extent, also fashioned by a long opposition 
to Christianity, varying according to country and environ- 
ment, and according as Christianity itself has varied. 
But this opposition has been of a peculiar kind, especially 
in modern times ; it has not only been the sort of oppo- 
sition which leads to emphasizing and_ elaborating 
differences, but also the sort of opposition which has led Jews 
to say and to feel: “‘Many doctrines which you Christians 
think characteristic of, and peculiar to, Christianity, 
we emphasize no less than you.” But the Jews have 
been able to say this because, in truth, the higher con- 
ceptions of God in the Old Testament contain the 
beginnings, or even lofty examples, of these doctrines, 
and they were developed (unknown to the vast majority 
of Christians) through the ages on native, @.e., on purely 
Jewish lines, 


Testament. 


“4 Christian Philosopher's View.”’—KEp. Spectator.] 


Again, the present Jewish idea of God is unsystematic ; 
it has not been, and is not, very enormously affected 
by philosophy or by dogmatic theology ; hence it is full 
of the inconsistency of life. The “idea” appears to 
oscillate between two extremes, between two opposing 
sub-conceptions, both of which are ineiuded or expressed 
in the Old Testament, and both of which were developed 
by the Rabbis between (shall we say ?)100 B.c. and 500 a.p. 
(1) God is like man; (2) God is unlike man. Thus God 
is One, and no unity is comparable with His Unity ; 
He is “ spirit,” and not “ material” ; He has no “ form,” 
and cannot (and must not) be represented by any material 
image ; He is omnipotent and omniscient and changeless 
and ubiquitous ; He has been from everlasting, and He will 
be to everlasting. All these words mean much to the 
Jew, but only as interpreted simply and unphilosophically. 
God is creator of the universe; He is its Ruler and 
King. He is perfect in wisdom, justice, pity and loving- 
kindness. In Him these qualities are fused into a 
consummate harmony, It cannot be denied that all this 
is what may be culled from the highest teachings about 
God in the Old Testament, and it forms the main idea of 
God to the Jews even to-day, The “ personal” God, 
for better or worse, for falser or truer, is the God of 
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Judaism. Judaism teaches a daring, full-blooded Theism, 
and no educated Jew can be ignorant to-day of the 
greatness of the daring, the full measure of its difficulties 
and its audacity. God “immanent” in the world 
doubtless, but also emphatically “* transcendent ” (though 
these words mean little to, and are seldom used by, 
the average pious and believing Jew); God as Mind or 
Reason ; God as Creator; but, above all, God as Good- 
ness; God as Father and King—abeenu, malkaynu, 
the two most beloved and most sacred appellations of 
Him—God as the “One.” In all these branches of the 
conceptions of Him, God, it will be observed, is both like 
and unlike man. The immense stress upon the Unity 
has been, to some extent, increased through opposition 
to Christianity. What positive meaning has it in modern 
Judaism? Partly the Unity stresses the enormous 
difference between man and God: partly it stresses 
God’s changelessness, but, perhaps, mainly, the perfect 
harmony of His nature: His justice and His pity, 
His righteousness and His love, are never at war with 
one another, as they ean be, and often are, in man; 
they do not represent different “ aspects ” or hupostaseis 
of God. We have to split up the white light of the Unity ; 
in God all is harmony and oneness. Perhaps it should 
be added that the Unity of God means a vast deal to the 
Jew, even though he gives to it no interpretation. This 
sounds absurd, but is not so absurd as it sounds. For the 
Unity is emotionally powerful. The Jew feels that upon his 
religious banner is inscribed in largest letters the two 
first sentences of the Shema (Deut. vi. 4-9)—the Unity 
of God, first, and the love of God, second. For the 
championship of that Unity, for the love, which is 
expressed in the championship, his ancestors (as he 
believes) died as martyrs in their thousands, and therefore 
the Unity, as a wonderful and hallowed idea, without 
any conscious realization of its implications, is to him 
most precious and adorable ; it is charged with emotion 
and memories ; it is of the very essence of his religion. 

Yet God, though personal, and distinct from the world, 
is very near. But “ near” to the Jewish consciousness is, 
I think, something intimate, simple and even childlike. 
I do not fancy that the “ nearness” of God in nature— 
Wordsworthian “ nearness” for example—means very 
much, or is often vividly present, to the Jew. Perhaps 
he has been too much and too long a dweller in cities. 
But the nearness of God as the God who “ hearkens ” 
to human prayer and “ answers ” it, who is near in that 
sense “with every kind of nearness,” as the Talmud 
puts it, as the God who, without intercessor or intermediary 
of any sort or kind, is ever ready to reccive the supplica- 
tions of man, ever ready to receive the penitent, asking 
only an inch of repentance in order to give an ell of 
forgiveness —that sort of nearness (a very simple, childlike 
nearness) is extremely prominent. 

Whatever functions (if I do not speak falsely) in 
Christian doctrine allotted to each of the three 
* Persons ” of the Trinity are in Judaism concentrated 
upon the Divine One. But while (as I have said) a ecom- 
plete harmony is supposed to exist in God, there is no 
attempted harmony in doctrine. God punishes, but He 
is also pitiful and forgives. How justice and mercy 
combine in the perfect Unity is not worked out. There 
is no theory of atonement: there is just the belief in the 
words of Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7 (* The Lord, the Lord, a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in lovingkindness and truth : keeping loving- 
kindness for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression 
and sin; and that will by no means clear the guilty ”’), 
and the words after * guilty,” and usually even the words 
after “ sin,” are ignored. ‘Chere is no elaborate theodicy : 


are 


God knows best ; He has the key; there must be some 
good reason for all the evil and the suffering ; in the life 
to come the righteous will be rewarded. The Jew does not 
shrink from the conception of a reward, albeit a spiritual 
reward for fidelity and goodness. And the Wicked 
They will be purified by discipline, or even by remedial 
“punishment.” The modern Jew is a universalist, 

Judaism has been aware of the dangers or the One. 
sidednesses involved in its lack of system, in its dependence 
upon the Old Testament Scriptures, with their anthropo. 
morphisms, and in their insistence upon the diving 
transcendence or “ personality.” Even in the (ig 
Testament itself one may perceive attempts to prevent 
some of the dangers: “‘ You saw no form,” says the 
Deuteronomic storyteller of the Sinaitic revelation, 
“you only heard a voice.” One could trace other such 
attempts through the ages. The rationalism of Maimonides 
and other mediaeval Jewish philosophers is one example; 
the later mystics are others. While the rationalists ang 
mystics remained ardent Jews, Spinoza’s teaching 
stepped out of the Jewish limit. For the substance of 
the Theism of the 23rd and the 121st Psalms is stil 
maintained by Judaism. Or, again, it may be said stil] 
to adhere to the substance of the doctrine expressed 
in the famous hymn Adon Olam, which, written some 
fourteen hundred years, perhaps, after those psalms, 
sung over and over again in public worship on almost 
every possible occasion, is exceedingly familiar to every 
Jew who attends any synagogue, whether orthodox or 
liberal, throughout the world. Of its five, or in some 
liturgies, six, verses the last three run thus: “He 
is One, and there is no second to compare to Hin, 
to consort with Him; without beginning, without end: 
to Him belong strength and dominion. And He is my 
God and my living Redeemer; He is my rock in time of 
anguish: He is my banner and my refuge ; the portion 
of my cup on the day when I call. Into His hand I commit 
my spirit, when I sleep and when I wake; and with my 
spirit, my body also; the Lord is with me; I will not 
fear.” 

The Jewish conception of God, though childlike, is 
pure. In its purity, in its lack of mythology, in its freedom 
from being tied down to particular interpretations of 
historical or legendary events, it may yet prove to be 
adequate to form the essential portion of a Theism for 
the men and women of to-morrow. 


Sex Reversal 
By Prorrssor F, A. E. Crew, M.D., D.Sc., Pu.D, 
(Director of the Department, of Animal 
University of Edinburgh.) 


Genetics, 


FPHE biologist, acquainted with the affairs of a multi- 

tude of different forms of life, knows that it is not 
at all uncommon for an animal to change its sex, for a 
female to become a male, and vice versa; but to the lay- 
man, whose knowledge of living things is restricted more 
or less to man and to his domesticated animals, such 
a transformation must seem impossible. 

To him every individual is either a male or else a female, 
the one being distinguishable from the other by clear-cut 
differences in structure and behaviour; he knows that if 
one is born a male one stays a male. It is the case that 
occasionally in the morning papers one reads of the start- 
ling experience of someone who, after having been looked 
upon as a female for twenty years and more has, after 
marriage, been found to be a man. But these are not 
instances of sex reversal at all ; they are cases of abnormal 
development in the male, 
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Interesting as Sex reversal in man would be to the 
and embarrassing as it would be to the individual 


biologist, : : 
neerned, it is to be doubted that it has ever occurred. 
: ; difficult to see how it could happen. The sex- 


equipment of an individual would need to be completely 
remodelled or replaced, and whilst this might be accom- 
shed in the foetus, when a change-over would not be 
ognized, there are no physical or chemi -al agencies 
known to science which can bring about this result in the 
case of the fully-formed individual. The processes which 
in their action lead to the establishment. of the distin- 
ing characters of the two sexes are, after a point, 


pli 
rec 


guish 
jmeversible. 

But what does not—probably cannot—happen to man 
may and does happen to other forms of life, either excep- 
tionally or else as a normal event in their life histories. 

From the point of view of the biologist, the primary 
difference between male and female is that the male 
elaborates spermatozoa whereas the female elaborates 
ova) In man and his domesticated animals these two 
functions are performed by dissimilar individuals, the 
male and the female respectively. But, as one passes in 
asurvey from mammal to bird, to fish, and onward toward 
the simpler forms of life, one finds that the criteria which 
mide one in one’s definitions become less and less clear, 
and at last disappear altogether. One soon encounters 
the hermaphrodite, not as an exceptional monstrosity 
but as a normality, the individual being concerned with, 
and being equipped for, the production of both sper- 
matozoa and ova. The chief groups of such normal herma- 
phrodite animals are the flat worms (tape worms, liver 
flukes), earth worms and leeches, the higher univalve 
molluses (sea-slugs, land snails and land slugs), barnacles 
and tunicates (e.g., the sea squirts). 

In many forms hermaphroditism does not consist in 
the synchronous production of both spermatozoa and ova 
by the same individual; in them there is a periodic 
functional sex reversal. Commonly the individual first 
functions as a male, producing spermatozoa and fertilizing 
the ova of other individuals which, at this time, are 
functioning as females and producing ova, and, subse- 
quently, exchanges this function for the alternative and 
produces ova. In still other cases, hermaphroditism is 
not a permanent state, for maleness is an affair of youth 
and femaleness is an attribute of maturity. One of the 
most interesting instances of this type of serial herma- 
phroditism is furnished by the slipper limpet, a univalve 
mollusc which is the curse of the oyster fisheries. A 
young individual attaches itself to the shell of an older 
individual and passes through the male phase of its 
existence : it behaves as a male in its relations with the 
individual to which it is attached and which, being older, 
is enjoying its female phase. As this young individual 
grows older it first becomes hermaphrodite and later 
develops the sex equipment appropriate to the female, 
and to its shell there becomes attached a still younger 
individual which, as time passes, goes through the same 
changes. So a chain of individuals is formed, and in its 
turn each member of the chain changes its sex. Such 
sex reversal is a normal happening in the case of the 
slipper limpet and several other forms, but it also takes 
place, though exceptionally, even in those forms in which 
normally the sex of the individual remains throughout 
life what it was at birth. 

It can be said that if in a species hermaphroditism, 
even though this be imperfect, is to be found, then in 
that species sex reversal, more or less complete, is to be 
expected. Instanees of true hermaphroditism—that is 
to say, the condition in which both spermatozoa and 
ova are produced—have been recorded in many kinds of 
fish, in the frog and toad, in the tortoise, in many species 


‘of birds, in the pig, the goat and in man. Indeed, it has 
been possible to produce hermaphroditism  experi- 
mentally in several of these forms. It used to be thought 
that these instances of hermaphroditism meant nothing 
more than that the individual, for reasons unknown, had 
pursued an abnormal development, the final result of 
which was this condition in which both ovaries and testes 
were present. But nowadays such hermaphroditism is 
regarded rather as a stage in a dynamic process of sex 
reversal, For example, in the sword-tailed minnow, a 
favourite of the aquarium, it is moet uncommon to find 
an individual with abnormal sex characters, and if one 
should examine its sex glands one would find both 
ovarian and testicular tissues. But, if one kept the 
individual alive, one would find that it was a female 
becoming a male. Fairly commonly an old female, after 
having given birth to several broods, develops the 
complete male characterization; her ovarian tissues 
degenerate completely, and in their place testicular 
tissues develop. The oviduct becomes transformed inte 
a sperm duct, and her hitherto short tail grows until it 
assumes the dimensions of that of the male. A female 
frog or toad can become, following atrophy of her 
ovaries, completely changed in adult life, and after 
having been the mother of large families can then 
become the father of others, equally large. At the head 
end of the testes of a male toad there is a peculiar body 
known as Bidder’s organ, after the man who first described 
it. If the testes are removed surgically, this Bidder’s 
organ, in the space of two or three years, becomes an 
ovary, and the former male lays eggs which may be 
fertilized by a male functioning as such. It is to be 
expected that any agency—atrophy or disease, for 
example—which obliterates the testes of the male toad 
without affecting other structures, can lead to a complete 
change of sex. He will remain a male only so long as he 
retains his testes. 

In the female of the domestic fowl there is but one 
ovary, for the sex gland on the right side of the body 
does not develop. But if through disease or by surgical 
operation this functional ovary is removed, then the 
sex gland on the right pursues its development. It does 
not become an ovary, however, but assumes the structure 
of an imperfect testis. It would seem, therefore, that 
every hen can only remain a hen so long as she retains a 
functional ovary. If this is removed, then inevitably 
she begins to develop those characters which are the 
property of the male. 

There is a common thread running through all the 
woven fabric of this story of sex-change. Every individual 
is endowed with the potentialities of both sexes, it can 
develop the characters of either; but, in the higher 
forms, there are innate and opposing forces which swing 
the mode of development in one direction or the other. 
The actual direction is determined by tie balance which 
exists between these forces; if the male-determining 
impulses are greater than the female-determining, then 
the individual will become a male. Recent advances in 
biochemistry have provided reason for thinking that 
these forces are chemical in nature. If it should so 
happen that during that portion of the life of the indi- 
vidual when the sex equipment is developing, or at any 
other time when this is capable of responding to the 
stimulus of these sex-determining substances, there 
should be a reversal in their relative potencies, then sex 
reversal may occur. In the lower forms of life the action 
of these substances is influenced profoundly by the 
physico-chemical agencies of the environment, and so it 
is that among these sex reversal is common, even 
habitual, with increasing age or with the swing of the 
seasons, 
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Ireland of To-day 


By STEPHEN Gwynn. 
NGLISH people always believed that 


to sentiment. 


temper to deal with Irish affairs. 
practice. 


a solvent one. 
of all three stands at a premium. 


borrowing. 


four-and-sixpence. 


where unemployment has not increased since 1929, 


and the insurance fund is so solvent that contributions 


from employers and employed have been reduced. In 
short the Irish Government has played for safety and 
has got it. 

The standard of taxation has been kept high despite 
appeals for remission which could have been yielded 
to without disaster. ‘The Government has never sacrificed 
its sense of permanent expediency to popularity. But at 
the same time it has taken measures much bolder than 
would have been advocated by any Chief Secretary or 
sanctioned by any House of Commons. 

Take a single instance. The country is agricultural, 
its main trade is in cattle, but having two directions, 
supply of milk and supply of beef. The Department of 
Agriculture recognized that a standard type should be 
imposed and therefore that breeding should be drastically 
supervised. All “scrub” bulls were ordered to be 
slaughtered. None but certified pure-bred sires must 
be used. This interference was resented and led to 
temporary inconvenience and even hardship. There 
yas shortage of bulls; also pure-bred animals are less 
generally fertile than crossbred. But now, six years 
after the Irish order was issued, Dr. Addison is begging 
the House of Commons to let him do what was done in 
Ireland and Lord Winterton from the Unionist benches 
endorses the argument from Ireland’s success. The 
same sort of vigilant energy has been shown in regard 
to dairy produce and poultry; and here the main 
difficulty has been to defeat prejudices formed when 


English administration left the supply unregulated. 
Yet in fairness it should be said that English rulers | 


would have found it difficult to face the unpopularity 
of such interference. Mr. Hogan has known that he 
could mect his opponents and critics in a Parliament 
that had both time and disposition to learn the merits. 
The ‘‘ Shannon Scheme ” was, of course, a much more 
remarkable illustration of the workings of Home Rule. 
No English Government would have undertaken it, very 
largely because all English Governments were deeply 
imbued with distrust of Irish ability to manage things. 
It was carried out by a Government who believed in 
themselves and their countrymen; and the demand for 
electric power is already treading on the heels of supply. 
What is more, local complaints about charges for instal- 
Jation and the like are seldom heard. The working 
gives satisfaction. 
All this does not mean that have reached the 


we 


the Irish 
demand for Home Rule was a sacrifice of interest 
Possibly some nationalists thought that 
there were material advantages in the Union, but a few 
years in Parliament convinced me theoretically that 
the House of Commons had neither the time nor the 
Within less than 
ten years self-government has fully justified itself in 
The Irish Free State is a poor country but 
It has issued three loans and the stock 
Investors at home 
and financiers abroad have been encouraged by the 
prudence which has not only paid its yearly expenditure 
out of revenue but has also met out of current income 
very large expenses which might have been met by 
The result is that the average citizen finds 
himself better off than if he lived in Northern Ireland. 
His income tax is three shiiings in the pound against 
He is affected like everyone by the 
world-wide stringency, but he is in one of the few countries 


—— 
millennium. It does mean that we can peculiarly Ww 
face investigation by a paper like the Financig] A, 
which brought out an Irish supplement for Saint Patric 
Day, to which I refer readers for much information 
the business side. That journal, however, does * 
touch the question of maintaining order, though r 
course, the satisfactory position of Irish securities is 
sure index of tranquillity. In point of fact life me 
property are at least as secure as they were under the 
British régime at its best. There is, however, the evil 
inheritance from generations of agitation by secret 

societies and we are nowhere free from the tendency to 
cloak certain classes of crime. There is a sentiments 
dread of being called an “ informer” if help is given 
to the law against a man who has murdered for politics 

or for land. There is also a strong dose of fear, made 

more active because a secret armed organization 

known to be widespread in defiance of the law. None 

of the Ministers can move about unguarded as the Chie 

Secretary used to do. Only the other day a police office; 

was riddled with bullets after he had been prosecuting 

men for belonging to this secret “ Army.” Such * 

act is not countenanced by Mr. de Valera and his 

oflicially Republican colleagues ; and if they come into 

office it is doubtful whether they will be any safer than 

Mr. Cosgrave’s Cabinet. But up to the present Mp 

de Valera has not made plain the patriotic duty to hunt 

down such criminals. The presence of this organization, 

the prevalence of this mentality, acts as the most serious 

drag on Ireland’s movement towards prosperity. Tourist 

traflic, very important to us economically, is checked, 

though without reason; for no stranger runs even a 
shadow of risk. This begins to be understood and 
last year’s returns showed an increase—probably due 
to the fact that Ireland is a motorist’s paradise. Nowhere 
else are there so good roads with so few cars on them, 
But the more serious effect of unrest arising from this 
secret menace is that many people, attracted by low 
income tax, cheap sport and the general charm of the 
country, yet refrain from settling here. 

None the less, signs are generally hopeful which is 
surprising for an agricultural country at this period. 
Not much has been done to industrialize us. Various 
protective tariffs have helped existing industries and have 
induced British firms to set up branch factories inside 
the barrier. There is an increase of some 14,000 
persons industrially employed (equal to nearly 250,000 
for Great Britain proportionately). But the one big 
thing started has been the Shannon venture, a State 
experiment. Irishmen have not yet become pioneers 
in individual industry. 

Naturally the British controversy as to Free Trade 
and Imperial preference is watched closely. We have 
all learnt that our prosperity depends on England’s 
power to buy, and fully realize what preference would 
be worth to us if it came. But we are not always sure 
that English people realize how important our market 
is to them—buying more than France, for instance, and 
buying per head more than any country except New 
Zealand. It is the fact that we shall best serve Great 
Britain economically by prudent attention to our own 
prosperity ; and there is less and less fear that this would 
be jeopardized by any change of Government here. 
Such change may possibly be deferred for another five 
years. An election held this autumn might give Mr. 
Cosgrave a new tenure. Unless he is confident of getting 
this, it is probable that the contest will be deferred by 
special arrangement until well after the great Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in the summer of 1982 in Dublin. 
But there is no enthusiasm cither for a change or for 


continuance. There is increasing realization that we 
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prudently and competently governed, yet 
f the gratitude that might be expected to 
with it. Nevertheless, there is a gain in self-con- 
. ice. We know that we can produce good admini- 
poet for our own purposes whether local or national. 
some day, perhaps, we shall pay cordially to Mr. Cosgrave 
the tribute which in bare justice is his due. But until 
the Irish have begun to feel affectionate loyalty to their 
wn Government, it will be idle for England to expect 
anv sentimental return for the good will which has been 
roved by successive British Governments since the Free 
state began. All that can be counted on is a clear- 
headed recognition of common interests. Yet that is 
not a bad foundation to build on; and looking back on 
things as they were, this time ten years ago, no ‘andid 
man can be other than devoutly thankful for what is 
accomplished. Sanity was the first thing needed and 
the hardest to come by. 

But ever and always Ireland has distinguished between 
the abstraction, England—painted in ugly colours—and 
the individual Englishman who has always been a friendly 
fellow. America, in the abstract, is the object of 
admiration and gratitude ; but wherever I go in Treland 
I find that, without any disparagement to citizens of 
the United States, the Irish prefer those visitors who 
come to them from England. And when the Irish like 
you, they do, I think, make themselves very agreeable. 


have been 


Politics in Northern Ireland 
By Viscount CHARLEMONT. 

_. I was last in England during election times 
\ I noticed a singular absence of any sort of allusion 
to dates either in the speeches of the candidates or written 
on the walls or hoardings. I felt that a reference to 
1649 on the part of the Liberal candidate would arouse 
no more enthusiasm in the hearts of his audience than 
asimilar remark about the events of the year 1660 would 
excite the followers of Mr. Baldwin. Presumably they 
learned something about both these events when they 
were at school, but in the interval between school and 
the attainment of a vote these dates have slipped into a 
hazy background where they are jostled by those of 
Waterloo and Hastings, and even to the more erudite 
voters they have no kind of reference to modern politics 
—the past is the past. 

But this is very different from a contest between a 
Unionist and a Nationalist in Ulster. The legend, 
“Remember 1690” or “1688” or “1641” occupies 
what would otherwise be many a blank space to nerve 
the Unionist electors, and allusions to the closing of the 
gates of Derry and the Battle of the Boyne are so common 
as to make a foreigner who was unacquainted with Ulster 
history imagine that they had happened almost within 
living memory. For the fact is that the Irishman, north 
or south, has the faculty of remembrance extremely well 
developed, and both by tradition and upbringing the 
modern Ulster Protestant is well acquainted with the 
dangers and difficulties through which his ancestors 
passed, and which moulded the Ulster character of the 
present day. I have often been told that the expansion 
of interests provided by modern life in the coming 
generations and the evolution of domestic politics will 

change all this and relegate the past history of Ulster 
into the dust of creeds outworn, but to anyone who hears 
the creed of the present-day Ulsterman as enunciated 
every year on July 12th—the national holiday—that 
time must still appear far distant. Of course, this does 
not apply so much to our domestic politics. A candidate 
seeking re-election and who was thought to have falsified 


the hopes of the electors might be greeted with shouts of 


“ Lundy ” (in reference to the Commander of Derry who 
wished to surrender the city); but, in general, the 
elections to the Northern Parliament have greater 
reference to the present than to the past. On the greater 
question of the union with Great Britain the memory of 
those Ulstermen who were the first to throw off the 
Roman Catholic yoke of James II and declare their 
loyalty to the Protestant Throne of England is still a 
living one, and an echo of those times can be read in the 
Covenant which was signed in 1912 and which finds an 
honoured place in most Ulster homes to-day. 

Of course, there is a minority in Ulster which holds 
opposite views and which looks forward to a union with 
their kinsmen in the Irish Free State. For it must be 
remembered that the cleavage between the majority and 
the minority in Ulster is a racial one. It is considered a 
pity by some that the two political parties in Ulster 
should be referred to as “ Protestants’ and “ Roman 
Catholics,” because to the Englishman whose religious 
distinctions are not racial it savours of religious bigotry 
on the part of the Protestant majority. No doubt there 
are bigots in Ulster, but they are not unknown in other 
places. It might certainly give rise to less misappre- 
hension if the two races could be referred to as 
** Anglo-Saxon ” and “ Celt,” but the habit of centuries 
is not easy to change, and this nomenclature would be 
somewhat cumbersome in everyday life. Even 
** Nationalist ” and “* Unionist ” would not be entirely 
satisfactory as there have been Protestant Nationalists 
—as, for instance, Parnell—and also Roman Catholic 
Unionists, such as the first Lord Chief Justice of Northern 
Ireland, the late Sir Denis Henry. The fact that the 
highest judicial appointment in Ulster was given to a 
Roman Catholic should, I think, allay any suspicion that 
the majority is hostile to a Roman Catholic because of 
his religion alone. 

Sentiment, therefore, plays a large part in our desire 
to maintain a close connexion with Great Britain, but 
there are very great material ties as well. Climatic and 
other conditions have made Ulster much more of an 
industrial country than the Free State. Ninety per cent. 
of our trade is with Great Britain and, were we to forgo 
the union with her, the imposition of any tariffs would 
be disastrous to our material well-being. 

To turn now to our domestic politics. The system of 
Government in Northern Ireland need only be briefly 
alluded to. It is Federal in type, certain legislative and 
fiscal powers being reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
and as a logical sequence to these reservations Ulster 
returns thirteen members to the British House of 
Commons. Our own House of Commons consists of 
fifty-two members with a Senate of twenty-six members, 
including two ex-oflicio members—the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast and the Mayor of Derry. The reserved. services 
mentioned above include Customs and Excise, the Post 
Office and Supreme Court of Judicature, and there are 
other matters in which the Northern Parliament cannot 
legislate. We cannot make wars, or have a separate 
coinage, and with the Post Oflice under the Imperial 

arliament, it is exceedingly doubtful (quite apart from 
other considerations) whether we could institute a series 
of sweepstakes as is so successfully done by our neighbours 
in the South ! 

I am afraid that my view of the domestic situation in 
politics is naturally rather biased. It is the fashion to 
decry party politicians and especially members of a 
Government as being men almost devoid of human 
virtues. But however this may be, they are certainly not 
devoid of human failings, and it is one of the latter to 
regard a body of which one is a member as the best thing 
of its kind that human endeavour could have achieved, 
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If there are any faults, they are to be found in other 
departments than one’s own, but, even so, they are hardly 
visible to the naked (and unprejudiced) eye. It would, 
however, be idle to suppose that this view is held by the 
average elector, and, no doubt, he blames the Government 
for the prevailing depression and many other matters 
outside its control. Unemployment is an even greater 
difficulty in Ulster than it is in England, for although 
the heavy trades in England are suffering, there are 
others which are not so much affected. But in Ulster 
there are only three outstanding industries—agriculture, 
linen and shipbuilding—and there is great depression in 
all. It has always been the policy of the Northern 
Government that our workpeople should not be in a 
worse position as regards social services than those in 
Great Britain, but the payment of these benefits has been 
a great drain on our resources, and we have had to 
institute economies and salary cuts as some offset to 
these liabilities. Cabinet Ministers and members of both 
Houses of Parliament have had their salaries reduced 
fifteen per cent. (I have little doubt as to the popularity 
of this renunciation), and the teachers and the police are 
losing seven and a half per cent. 

Apart from the financial difficulties of the present 
time which will affect our next year’s Budget, I would 
not say that there was any outstanding political question 
as Northern Ireland itself is concerned. The 
minority, while still cherishing their own ideals, share in 
the work of the Northern Parliament (I think it will be 
interesting to many readers of the Spectator to learn that 
a Nationalist Senator (Mr. Campbell) has introduced a 
Bill for the better protection of wild birds—a measure 
which I believe is more comprehensive and stringent than 
anything in force in Great Britain) and help to promote 
the welfare of the little country to which we both belong. 
I do not foresee any startling changes in the position 
of the parties in Northern Ireland. No doubt the per- 
sonnel of the present Government will change, but it is 
unlikely—to me _ impossible—that any party which 
advocated the weakening of the union which binds us to 
our kin across the Channel would find support from the 
Loyalists of Ulster. 


so far 


Economic Conditions in the Irish 
Free State 


[From AN Iris CORRESPONDENT. ] 


“*__ How is ould Ireland 
And how does she stand ? 


| aerial a Swiss journal named the Irish Free 
/ State as one of the-only three countries in Europe 
which are prosperous. We read this in our newspapers, 
and felt in our pockets to see whether we were mistaken 
after all. 

The general economic depression weighs upon Treland ; 
but it is true that for once we are not so badly off as our 
neighbours. . Northern Ireland, indeed, being highly 
industrialized, suffers with the North of England. The 
linen industry is at a standstill, and shipbuilding and 
rope-making wait upon a revival of world trade. In the 
Free State the burden of unemployment is less. This 
region enjoys several advantages. It is mainly agri- 
cultural and so produces (in foodstuffs) something for 
which there is a demand at even the worst of times. It is 
a land of smallholders, and thus has a smaller proportion 
of people ranking as proletariat with no resources beyond 
next week’s wages. Over and above these factors is the 
fact that the country’s natural resources never have been 
exploited, so that there is a natural instinct to grow 
rather than to decline. The Free State is a land that 
cries out for development. 


9 
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A few years ago, things were so bad that they hard] changes, 
could become worse. In 1926, there was an adie whether 
trade balance of nineteen million pounds—a tremendoy i, first, 




























sum to be lost to a community of three million people yee 
Last year the adverse balance was barely eleven mill jown to 
pounds, with invisible exports of, perhaps, five Millions jestroy 
as an offset. These figures reveal the measure of recovery. ow link 
It is needful to mention, in parenthesis, that the last thes were Ph 
months have shown a fresh tilting of the balance in the co-ordin: 
adverse direction, owing to the calamitously bad haryeg vould 
of last year; but this is probably no more than a te, one 
porary set-back. On the whole, we may sum Up the jecrued 
conditions as: steadily improving trade balance, uney, jg !’°™ 
ployment much below the proportion in Britain, Budge jst the 
prospects so satisfactory that no new taxes are expected, thief 
and opportunities of expansion good. apecial 

This may appear altogether rosy : but there are yen and 0 
serious qualifications to be taken into account. If ys ne-don 
look into the trade balance, we find that the favourab 9! . 
tendency does not run through the whole economy of the absorb 
Saorstat. We find that Messrs. Fordson’s industry jy The 
Cork has doubled its output of tractors—a fact which is schenv 
all to the good, but which implies that about a million electri 
pounds in the export figures must be credited to a sing anda 
mass-production concern. We find, again, that Messr, expect 
Guinness have increased their exports of stout, thanks ty sched 
a bold campaign of publicity (have we not seen the homely 1 hav 
name beckoning to us over the awnings of Continental cheap 
cafés ?)—and this, too, is a fact all to the good, but nt , 
to be taken as marking a general economic revival. The the * 
improving trade balance, then, is not so comforting whe ase 
we examine it ; and the same is true of the unemployment hey 
figures. The population of Ireland has been declining, tom 
through excessive emigration, for nearly a hundred year, - 
There was some staunching of the flow between 1911 ani 
1921, but since then, it has been renewed in an appalling . ¥ 
flood. There are parishes in our countryside to-day which mys 
have hardly a young family in them; there are peopled lok 
islands off our coast in which no child’s voice is heard, . 
When the country has been drained thus of young men es 
and women, there are so many fewer from which the i 
unemployment ranks can be recruited. But for the - 
emigration of the last ten years, we would have tens of " 
thousands more of employable people ;_ but would they pd 
be employed ? ve 

Our supreme industry is agriculture, and it is in a sorry . 
plight. Last year’s bad harvest was the more calamitous = 
because farm produce brought prices below production ‘a 
costs. Unemployment in England has lowered the de: sie 
mand for Irish meat and the price obtainable for it wil 
Above all, a crisis has arisen in the butter trade. For tic 
years past, the Ministry for Agriculture has concentrated 1 
pains on the development of the creameries and their a 
federation in a selling agency, with a view to marketing pr 
the produce of the whole country in bulk. This policy th 
has met with unexpected difficulties. Foreign butter is i 
entering Ireland at prices so much lower than the price of - 
unprotected Irish butter that a tariff has been imposed in s 


order to save the Irish output from utter loss. The 
ereamerics have voted for the dissolution of the united It 
selling agency. The future of the butter trade is dark. 
On the one hand, the Ministry seems to blame the farmers F ¢ 
for lack of industry and of the co-operative spirit, while 


: V 
on the other, farmers everywhere are holding mectings to f 
demand all-round protection of their industry, some f 


demanding even the exclusion of imported flour. f 

Our apparent prosperity, I fear, is of figures rather 
than of men. If John Ruskin were to come back and look 
into our case, he would write a furious epilogue to Unto 
This Last. Now, there are several important new factors 
in our economic life which inevitably will work great 
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aes, although it rests with moral factors to decide 
hoe those changes are vital or superficial. There 
. first, the new transport. The rapid extension of 

endow " traflie—which was nothing less than prodigious 
People, on 929, although it slowed down in 1930—has 
mul toved rural isolation, Omnibus and lorry services 
illions ong it remote hamlets in the bog to the city. We 
Overy, wl ysomised that this development, especially when 
thr © caw! with the amalgamated Southern Railways, 
— vid revive the countryside by putting every farmer into 
pr vavenicat touch with his market. No such benefit has 
"BE accrued as yet. The difference which the road services 
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K a jave wrought is this : that the small country towns have 
Budge fg st their trade. The country people all go now to the 
pected chief towns for their shopping. Urban fashions, and 
” Bt especially urban shoddy, have penetrated the whole land, 
Very fp and OW every country boy wears fifty-shilling | r sach- 
If ye fy nedowns, and every country girl uses cosmetics. The 
Urable fy new transport has not revived the countryside, but has 
of the absorbed it 1n the town. ‘Y et this need not be so. 
ry iy Zhe second factor is the Shannon electric power 
ich iy fy scheme. Almost every village now is linked to the national 
uillion dectrical system. The effect of this is to raise the material 
single standard everywhere. The scheme has succeeded beyond 
essrs, expectation, and is meeting power demands far beyond 
ks ty ghedule. We expect that indust rial expansion will result. 
mely fy J have seen small factories doing splendid work with 
ental cheap power from the Shannon; and, if these factories 


can be saved from destruction by mass-production rivals, 


- the Shannon scheme will prove a magnificent national 
when asset. ; ; ; 

nent The third factor is the stoppage of emigration to the 
ing, United States, suddenly brought about by the crisis 
cars, Ip aCTOSS the Atlantic. The States have closed their doors to 
an) jy out young people, and those young people are driven 
ling to look to the opportunities in their own country. The 
hich coming year will see a crop of young men and women 
sled looking for work at home. 

ol Ihave said that moral factors will decide the issue. 
nen y We have no greater difficulty with which to contend 
the than the demoralization of the times. The giddy fashions 
the p camnot be met out of our own wares, and although a 
of Protected boot industry supplies our farmers with boois, 
ey g ou young women must have the latest whimsy in foot- 
: wear, however ill-suited it be to our climate or their rank. 
- Our tweeds are out of favour—they are too racy for a 
us p debased taste, formed by film * stars.” France is buying 
on go homespu® eagerly; but no Irish tailor stocks a 
le: length of our splendid old heather mixtures. So much 
n is patriotism out of fashion that a dealer in woollens 
. will tell you that his goods sell best when he takes the 
d ticket, “‘ Made in Ireland,” off them. We have some 
i superb craft industries, such as the Dun Emer Guild, 
; which made the handwoven carpet that the Government 
y fp Presented lately to the Pope; but it is a sorry fact that 
4 the produce of those industries is appreciated by strangers 
¢ f only. This moral state of affairs must be changed if we 
1 Be to make better use of our great resources, and of the 
» f tew facilities of self-government and mechanical invention. 
The tourist traflie cuts across the industrial situation. 


It brings nearly £3,000,000 into the country in a good 
year, and it is growing. Next year, the Eucharistic 
Congress is expected to bring more than half a million 
Visitors to our shores, and, apart from the tremendous 
stimulus that it will give to ‘“‘ tourism,” it is likely to 
rouse the nation to a new and beneficial self-respect 
through contact with the race oversea and contemplation 
of the racial being. 

Through these many strange circumstances, a_self- 
governing Free State works its way empirically. The 
present Government cannot be said to be bound to any 





specific economic creed. The dispute over the national 
status overshadows our political life still, and determines 
party divisions. Hence it comes that the Government, 
made up of a group of men who stand for the Treaty 
settlement against Republicanism, is not homogeneous 
in economic opinion. In the main its policy is for Free 
Trade (whereas Mr. Griflith, the founder of the Govern- 
ment, was a passionate Protectionist), and for dependence 
on agricultural exports as the national mainstay. The 
opposition, led by Mr. de Valera, the Cato of Ireland, is 
for high tariffs, and for the development of as far as may 
be a self-dependent economy. The logic of politica! 
action has hardened the economic difference between the 
parties, and the general election which is foreshadowed 
for the near future will be fought on the economic issue. 


Industry in Northern Ireland 


By T. Mo.es. 

L gpeeninend in Ulster, like industry in every part of 
4 the United Kingdom, is passing through a Geth- 
semane. This is the case in all large centres of 
population which depend upon a single industry, as 
does Manchester on cotton and Sheffield on steel. Belfast 
is the great industrial centre of the North of Ireland and 
its welfare is contingent largely upon the great industries 
of shipbuilding and linen, in both of which it has long 
enjoyed a world wide reputation. Both have been 
severely hit and the hammer blows which these have 
felt have had their repercussions in the various subsidiary 
industries which cluster around these two. 

The shipbuilding industry until now has been more 
prosperous in Belfast than elsewhere. There are twenty- 
six building berths in the port of Belfast, viz., fourteen 
at Messrs. Harland and Wolff's (Queen’s Island) aad 
twelve at Messrs. Workman, Clark, Ltd.’s yard. A 
year ago every slip on the Queen’s Island was occupied 
and nearly all of those of Messrs. Workman, Clark were 
also filled. The orders at that time included the com- 
pletion of eight vessels for Messrs. Andrew Weir and 
Co., together with six vessels for the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique of France, with four for the Silver 
Line, apart from such well-known passenger liners as 
the ‘ Winchester Castle’ and the ‘ Warwick Castle’ 
of the Union Castle Line, and the ‘ Reina del Pacifico ’ 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., which was delivered 
to her owners during March, 1931. During 1930 the 
fitting-out wharves were congested with ships either in 
process of completion or of repair. So much was the 
accommodation taxed that it was with difficulty the 
port authorities were able to find berths for all the vessels 


requiring attention. This activity found its reflex in 


the annual return, which indicated a_ total tonnage 
launched in the Laggan in 1930 of 168,201. Of 
this Messrs. Harland and Wolff contributed 117,601 


and Messrs. Workman, Clark 50,600. The output by 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff was one of the highest ever 
recorded and easily the best of the whole post-War 
period, while that of Messrs. Workman, Clark was well 
up to the average. In fact, the total output of the 
port was the largest recorded since 1919, when the 
“standard ship” building boom was at its height, and 
it was more thai 20,000 tons ahead of the output of 1929. 

The position to-day is in striking contrast to all this. 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff have only three vessels on 
the stocks, namely, the White Star liner ‘ Georgie,’ 
which is a sister ship to the ‘ Britannic’ completed 
last June; the second is the vessel intended to replace 
the ‘ Highland Hope’ of the Nelson Line which was 
lost off the Portuguese coast a few months ago; and 
the third, a small tanker for Messrs. Andrew Weir and Co. 
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This means that at the moment eleven of the the free imports of their products is imposed, It j 
firm’s fourteen berths are unoccupied, while at the that nowhere is there linen produced that is ea stim’ 
fitting-out wharves the only new vessels left are the in quality to that of Ireland and a small area jn Sua “ee a4 
Elder Dempster motor ship ‘ Achimota,’ the finishing also engaged in the trade, but when money is “ aes cos : 
of which has been held up by reason of the fact that people look not so much for quality as price The t jney * 
her original machinery was lost in transit from Glasgow _ is that in the heart of Belfast foreign li oe on ee 
ginal m: y was los an: rlasg é é elfast foreign linens are actual}; u 
through the sinking of a cargo ship; and the ‘San _ being bought in preference to those manufactured lee | 
Pedro,’ the last of the six steamer .G.T. of ity. Spun linen y ret Bi 
0,’ the last of the six steamers for the C.G.T. of the city. Spun linen yarns ean in fact be delivere4 
France. in Belfast from abroad at a lesser price than the dans 
Messrs. Workman, Clark similarly have only three cost of production, under the wage standard Which ju Ther? “ 
vessels on the stocks at the moment. These are two operates here—leaving out altogether any question of A can DU 
tankers for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. and a 20,000 profit. There are various concerns in the trade Which Bj ticket. 
ton whaling factory for Norwegian owners. At the have had to pass their dividend for several years jg MM iam 
finishing wharves they have only one ship, a tanker succession. ay 
for Messrs. Andrew Weir and Co., and this boat, it is The commercial débdcle in America forced Many jy waste 


expected, will be completed by the end of April. 


The percentage of men unemployed in the industry 
at the moment is bordering upon 45 per cent., the highest 


people to “tighten up their belts” all over the Unitey ff ythit 
States, and shops which did considerable business in @ vomer 
Trish linen are now marketing a cheaper product t) ial! 





recorded in the history of the industry for a very long ™ect the situation which has arisen there. All this fo litt 
period, and the immediate outlook in so far as new will pass in due course, but the waiting for the hette ff tothe! 
orders is concerned is gloomy. Indeed, it is expected ay is not an easy process. Yet the best men in the ff thst i 
that no really appreciable improvement in the industry trade decline to acknowledge defeat, or to sink into Mj dane 
in this port is likely to take place until at least mid- despair. They ag confident of their ability to weather my | 
summer. The picture, however, is 20t wholly without the storm and, like the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, i tut th 
its ray of sunshine. There has been a slump in new they say, “ Hard pounding, gentlemen. Let’s see who fof atl 
construction, but there is unusual activity in the ship will stand it longest.” A tariff would be a: perfect for so 
repair department both at Messrs. Workman, Clark’s godsend to the linen trade as well as to other textiles, Jj sullict 
and at the Queen’s Island. The astonishing thing is that despite the depression holder 
They have handled a good number of vessels this there caer hes necn ” ee — me much ree » 
year and Messrs. Harland and Wolff alone have no has been invested ee maa. what - known co 
fewer than six ships undergoing overhaul, while Messrs, ** the Belfast Savings Bank, an institution for the fj ot 
Workman, Clark are also relatively busy. The fact investment of small sums and the encouragement of and § 
that there has not been a single launch during the first thrift, has during the last oe ei me yu oa 
quarter of 1931 is unprecedented in the history of the doubled the amount of its deposits. Over a million 7 
port, and has no parallel save for a period in the early pounds of an increase in this direction was recorded in 7 
eighties of last century when, owing to a prolonged three years, and this remarkable state of affairs shows ~n 
strike, there was no launch for a similar period. no signs of diminution. When two en ol Stock oye 
were made recently by the Belfast City Council and @ the> 

The facilities afforded by the Loans Guarantee Acts the Belfast Water Board both were subscribed within M1 
(Northern Ireland) put Ulster shipbuilders in a very 9 few hours of the opening of the lists. the | 
favourable position when competing for new orders. It is evident, therefore, that the good sense, energy BM 
The facilities offered under the Loans Guarantee Acts and enterprise for which Ulstermen are noted have by gna 
here are greater than in any part of the United Kingdom. yo means vanished. Thev are qualities amongst the jy aud 
These, allied to the universally acknowledged | skill greatest which any people could possess, and when the shoc 
possessed by Belfast shipyard workers, have so assisted turn of the tide comes, as it must do shortly, the people ave 
the trade that up to the present they have not felt the — 4¢ Northern Ireland will be in the van of those who will seize J" 
“draught ” of depression to anything like the same their opportunities in bringing back all the old pros of 
extent that shipbuilding ports across the Channel have, perity and progress which turned Belfast from a fishing ff @™ 
and it is quite certain that when shipowners start placing village into the third greatest port in the Kingdom fj"?! 
orders again the Belfast yards will once more come into yithin a century and multiplied the population of the § 
their kingdom. city eleven times within the same period, though the § 
The linen trade is at present passing through the population of Ireland as a whole had fallen in the same al 
most protracted period of depression that it has ever time by fifty per cent. : 
known. A number of well-known firms have gone out 7 - 
of business altogether, and most of those carrying on are . f ‘bili thin 
doing so under difliculty and with resort to short time The Price O Possi 1 ity lort 
in their factories. The linen trade is not confined to By Cerca TowNSsEND. Itt 
Belfast. It is spread out through all the towns in the Mo wise Englishmen have condemned lotteries, at § ¥% 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, part of London- any rate since the Reformation. Not only the § 
derry, and, to a lesser degree, in Co. Tyrone. Towns stricter puritans would have none of them, but men like § "' 
such as Ballymena, Lurgan, Portadown, Lisburn and Addison had no good word to say for such ‘* pastimes and the 
Newry depend to a large extent upon the linen trade, — extravagances of human reason.” He is utterly impatient J “¢ 
and, to the extent that they are dependent upon it, are of the ‘“ foolish sanguine temper ” they engender, “the sob 
fecling the consequences of its depression. The outlook yomantic generosity, chimerical grandeur,” and “ sense- dre 
for it does not afford at the moment the gleams of hope jess” love of “ ostentation ” which ends in nothing but Kin 
which help those in the shipbuilding industry to endure“ beggary and ruin.” “A man that lives by hope will § Ag 
their present lot. die by hunger,” he declares. at 
Foreign competition from Czechoslovakia and other There are a vast number of people who still feel like ba 
countries in which much longer hours are worked and _ this, but is there not a great deal to be said upon the other . 
considerably less wages paid shows little signs of lessening, side? Conditions are changing, especially mental condi he 
nor is it likely that it will lessen until a tariff against tions. In this generation we take it for granted that | ™ 
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t is typ time, hope, and some variety of thought are necessary 
Parabj, a our well-being. It is not only greed which makes men 
cotlang consider the chance of sudden gain. They want food for 
tight » i which is kept alive by risks and hopes. They want 
he fact io taste adventure 1n imagination, they want to have some 
Actually fect upon the world for good—even if nothing comes of 
ured jy their thoughts but plans. 
elivere “If there were dreams to sell 
» actu What ai you buy? : 
Which HM There @7¢ dreams to sell, just as ther > are Journeys. You 
tion of Man buy & ticket for a dream, not a railway but a lottery 
Which MM ticket- Whether you do right or wrong depends upon the 
ears jy fp dream you choose and the price you pay for it. But it 
nay be said * day-dreams can be had for nothing. Why 
Many waste Money On them?” Are they to be had for 
Unite, Mf yothing ? Not by most people. Ordinary men _and 
less jy | yomen cannot indulge to the full that exercise of the 
Uct ty i imagination called day-dreaming without hope. Ever 
Il thiy fw little hope will do, but a bare possibility is necessary 
better ff to their pleasure. A lottery ticket is to them the price of 
in the i that possibility. Every sane man knows what are the 
< inty Mf cances against realization when he buys his ticket. He 
eather I may play with notions of calculation and premonition, 
ferloo, i but that is all part of the dream. His chances are a matter 
> who of arithmetic. Nevertheless, the hard fact remains that 
erfect i for somebody the dream is coming true, and that fact is 
les, [oulicient to support the dream fabric for every ticket 
ession jm holder. 
ioney | The prize may be large or small, but either way it is 
nown @ not “mere” money that the dreamer thinks about. No 
* the [doubt people exist who love the thought of dirty coins 
nt of ad greasy notes for their own sake, but they are rare 
most and they do not risk their filthy lucre in lotteries. 
illion But is not the “get rich quick” spirit a bad _ spirit 
ed in @ however one may sentimentalize about it ? The present 
hows @ writer is much inclined to doubt if. Getting rich is at 
tock beta morally dangerous business, but perhaps the quicker 
and @ the better. The slow piling up of wealth is a very harden- 
ithin ig process. How many people have ground the faces of 
the poor in getting rich slowly, at first from something like 
ergy B ucessity, and afterwards from habit. How many people 
> by  malong business life have got used to business expedients 
the | and customs, deceits and dishonourable doings, who were 
the socked by them at first, and perhaps almost resolved to 
ople  gveup the dirty job altogether and be content to be poor? 
eize “reed was probably too much for them, and they crept 
ros § from height to height till they retired upon a “ hard- 
ting @ camed,” or slowly saved, fortune, and could look back 
lom @ upon those they had pushed off the ladder when they 
the @ Were in the way of the next step. What harm is there in 
the @ paying for a hope of a quick money success innocent of 
me @ dlcause for regret ? 


“Light come light go” is a true saying, but if we are 
talking of morals that is, within limits, an ideal state of 
things. How many men dream of a sudden access of 
fortune, resolving to give away thousands and thousands ? 
Ifthe opportunity came it is by no means sure that they 
at § Would do it, but they are the better for the dream. Most 


the | people would be good if it were not the least trouble : how 
ike § “any grudging givers in real life are public benefactors in 
nd § their castles in the air ? How many men who strenuously 
nt § ‘void any contact whatever with sordid poverty have 


he § Solved the housing question by personal generosity in a 
e- fF dream, a dream which came by chance—a bought chance ? 
ut J Kind thoughts, however ephemeral, nourish the soul. 
ill { Again, how many humble people, good people, for whom 
tauses are nothing but “‘ what you read of in the news- 
ce f paper,” buy their chance of wealth that they may dream 
er # the more easily of standing by a stile watching for lame 
i: J dogs! Surely all those people have bought at least a 
t | harmless pleasure ? It is idle to deny that the “ filthy 





dreamers ” of literature (are they not in the Bible ?) 
exist, but their imaginations are too strong to need help. 
They would be the same with or without “* chance ” help. 

We shall, we know, have a small number of men and 
women thrown in our teeth whom any excitement sends 
off their balance. They cannot keep a level head in hope or 
disappointment. They cannot be trusted not to take what 


they want or kill themselves if they don’t get it. With 
regard to them we can but quote Dr. Johnson, “ There is 


a strange rout made about deep play whereas you have 
many more people ruined by adventurous trade.” Of 
course, the sort of people who commit suicide at Monte 
Carlo ought, for their own good, to be shut up within the 
invisible walls of a dreamless monotony, but since that is 
impossible it is doubtful how much they ought to be given 
in to. 

One other consideration bears, we think, upon that 
form of gambling now advocated as a means of charity; it 
is an outlet for a kind of discontent. People are so very 
apt to brood upon fancied handicaps. Had they but 
someone else’s chances, they say to themselves, they 
would not ask his achievements, but it is so hard to think 
that in the races they have run together there has always 
been a handicap against them. When they lose to their 
adversary they feel a grudge. If they are good people 
it never comes to anything, but it is always there. 
There are no grudges to be feared where pure chance is 
concerned. It is the same for all. My luck ! says the nor- 
mal man with a sigh, I will bet no more !—but he does— 
and perhaps he is right. Anyhow the hospitals will think 
so. By the way, it has been lately suggested that ordinary 
subscriptions may cease if lotteries come to the rescue 
of the starving hospitals. The misfortune in the bush 
seems much smaller than that in the hand. They are very 
poor. Would it be wrong to let the lotteries save them and 
chance the good feeling of the subscribers? A letter in 
Monday’s Times from the chairman of The Babies’ 
Hospital in Newcastle puts this side of the question very 
clearly—‘“* Every member of my household,” says the 
writer, “had a ten-shilling ticket in the Irish Hospital 
Sweepstake for the Grand National, neither knowing nor 
caring anything about the hospital which was partially 
to benefit from the proceeds.” Having regard to the 
“lamentable financial status of voluntary hospitals in 
England to-day,” and the extraordinary difficulty of 
raising “‘ enough money to carry on at all,” if sweepstakes 
and State lotteries will provide that money it seems to 
this harassed chairman “ the against legalizing 
them would seem very slight.” 


ease 


In looking down this column we see that we have not 
discussed the moral effect upon the winners, the happy 
fellows who get fortunes. But there are so very very few 
of them that they hardly seem to matter. They are lost 
in the crowd in nine days—even those whose fame outlives 
an article in an evening paper. 


Mts. Ronan Talks 
By W. M. Lervs. 

NV RS. RONAN came into the drawing-room and, at our 

request, seated herself ; this with the dignity which 
comes naturally in the quiet of hills and great spaces. 
She had the air of a queen in her own cottage, and here 
in a Dublin house she was queenly in her ease and gentle- 
ness. She spread her black skirt around her and prepared 
to talk. She was a visitor here in town, having come for 
the refreshment of city life after her year in the quiet of 
that haunted country about Loughcrew and Slieve na 
Calliagh, the Hag’s mountain. Saints and faeries and 
ghosts are but commonplaces of every day to her, but cities 
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and their trams and crowded churches are strange and 
inspiriting. 

* But, indeed, Christy (that’s my son, ma’am) did say 
was I going to come back to him in a hard coat, he was 
meaning a coflin by that. But isn’t it great life to sce all 
the people and the bustle of them ? I’ve a neighbour girl, 
an aged girl she is too, older than you she’d be, I’d think,” 
this with a kind reflective glance at her hostesses. Mrs. 
Ronan sighed and went on. 

“A failed girl she is in years but she’s sound sinse in 
her and she bid me come to the city. ‘ The frolic of the 
fields is good for some,’ she says, ‘ in cuckoo time maybe, 
but ’tis good to see Dublin in Horse Show Week with the 
quality in it... And you know, ma’am, you'd be dis- 
heartened in the dreeps of rain and thinking on them 
that are gone. My little Rosannah—God be with her— 
didn’t she die on me at twelve year old—no more ? 
What was it, ma’am? “Twas the Influence, I think. 
She never overed it. Ah! I knew she’d do no good, for 
she was twice as cleverer as other childer, an’ you'd 
know the Man Above was wanting her. A gifted little 
one she was, she'd names even on the hins—the Speckledy 
one, the Freckledy one an’ ‘ Me own little one,’ and the 
Topany duck. Ah! my grief, she was too witty in herself 
for this world, it wasn’t natural. Allelement she was too.” 

We reminded Mrs. Ronan of her stalwart sons, for the 
memories of Rosannah had saddened her face, so apple- 
like and pleasant. 

* Glory be to God—fine stout sons I have,” she ad- 
mitted, “there’s Christy, a fine lad but he’s a_ bit 
bothered in the head. I think *tis the mouth organ. 
It like attracts his brain I say. For meself Pd wish for 
a melodeon as being more healthy. Ah! poor Christy 
has worked hard and had the height of neglect. And 
Michael no less itself. Did you not hear, ma’am, all he 
suffered in the Troublesome Times? I got a hundred 
frights when he was driving them Sinn Feiners, the 
rascals. There was one rascal he was driving, there was 
a great hurroo out after that one, soldiers and polis and 
all looking for him. Caught at the latter end he was too, 
and good enough it was for him. Three days my Michael 
was out with that rascal, and so he give up the car at last. 
‘Care no more, Michael!’ says I. And then he was taken 
by an oflicer, a light kind of gentleman. Maybe the War 
turned him that way, for those days were more than 
fearful. But Michael used to bet on horses tili I bid him 
quit it, but he’s a cheerful going fellow.” 

We who listened to Mrs. Ronan wanted her to speak of 
her own country, that holy, gentle place which knew 
Blessed Oliver Plunkett. It is also one of the strongholds 
of Faery. For Slieve na Calliagh is a hill dotted with 
ancient souterrains, a place dear to every antiquary, 
If L have not been there yet it is because Fate has baulked 
me by weather or by some freakish accident at every 
attempt. It lies in the lonely lands of Westmeath, a 
journey for a fine day. For, as Mrs. Ronan says, you may 
have to boot it through the wet grass of the fields. In 
clear weather you win a view nearly the breadth of 
Ireland. And it is one of those haunted places where old 
times seem to hold their own with a necromancy that the 
present cannot disturb. 

Time has little meaning for Mrs. Ronan. It was but 
a century for her since Saint Patrick trod the road or 
since Oliver Plunkett was martyred. 

* Ah.” she sighed, “‘ they martyred him, that was a 
doing in them days.” 

Martyrs and leprechauns belong to her daily life. 


She 


had not seen the faery shoemaker but she knew one who had. 

‘““ It was a boy called Paddy and he came across a wee 
red man (a Goncannagh we call them) and Paddy knew 
he'd the gold hidden in under a hearthstone., 


z 


Well! 









P ; . 

—— a )6=E rl ll spril 

—— 
the little man would be dukin’ up an’ down. He ] vail 

to draw a pistol out of his pocket but “twas a pi —e 

an’ all the while Paddy kept his eyes on him, : Ses 

says the Goncannagh, * will you go halves ? ‘] Will 7 

says Paddy. ‘Then here goes!’ said the Come 
going to prise up the stone, * but let you mind the i Tel 
behind you’ says he real sharp, and at that Paddy - une se 
round and—puff !—the Red Man has vanished.” ~ 7 (War fi 
Mrs. Ronan nodded her head and agreed that it Was 4 present 


very gentle place where she lived, and you must know that dubs, WI 
- r 


se 9 5 iodi 
gentle” means haunted by the People You do nos eae 

° . e - ite 
mention, except in a whisper or by hints. , rh 
: kad ; inglis, 

“ There’s a field,” she told us, “* where the Faery hunt Mf the play 


gets up. A man I know was there one night. He saw iy lut plen! 
nothing, but he heard all the hurroo of it around hin. wie! YP 
Of ghosts she had things to tell, only there Was not ajors, § 


time for all the stories. Was not this a town hoy: 9 
cursed by telephone bells, door-bells, traffic of all kinds urganize 
She was a fireside talker, this wizened little Woman—she —— 
needed the wheel of a fan bellows and the glow of turf pi 
on her face. a co 
‘Ghosts !—me own father had a ghost that followe ff ntest f 
him. It kept dukin’ and dukin’. I saw it too, byt jj ordinars 
thought it was me own boy and I gave no heed.” from th 
The telephone bell began. Ping, Ping . . . Ping, Ping moment 
The old woman rose with a gracious gesture of unde. § 4 
standing. poly 
“ Vve a right to be saying good-bye,” she said, and she audi 
blessed us and went out. special 
The 1 
e . 

The Royal Dublin Society’s Ji, 
. y togethe 
Bicentenary dual 
~ Paina = aut ae ae Part of 
To-pAy it is a little difficult to realize just how large a part By ore 
the Royal Dublin Society has played in the national life ae 
Ireland for the last two hundred years. For to-day the ide J ‘ghtins 
of the comprehensive departmental machinery whereby 4 & are she 
beneficent Government provides the community with social  * Tell 
services is so firmly rooted in the public mind that a state & patriot 
of affairs in which no such machinery existed seems as remote hod 
as the Dark Ages ; and there is no room in the popular con- se 
ception of the Dark Ages for an independent body enter  ™ ™ 
prising and enlightened enough to fulfil, of its own accord, and ¢ 
many of what we now regard as a Government's duties & that, i 
towards its subjects. make 
Yet that is exactly what, so long ago as 1731, the Roy § oa, 
Dublin Society set out to do and has continued to do ever Bi 
since, with commendable assiduity and_ striking succes, realisn 
It is only within living memory that successive Governments ff the V 
have begun to relieve the Society of some of its voluntarily & recons 
assumed responsibilities. The National Library of Ireland, § who n 
for instance, was until 1877 the Library of the Royal Society. J nachi 
To review, even cursorily, all the activities undertaka 
during the Society’s long and honourable career of publi lutely 
service is impossible in the space at our disposal. Th Thi 
interests of science, of art, of agriculture, have all bee § cipals 
splendidly furthered. It will suflice to mention only such & towar 
isolated instances as the foundation in 1914 of the Irish killed 
Radium Institute, with which the name of Professor Joly 7 
will always be associated: the Society's concerts; the — M0" 
practical and sympathetic patronage consistently extendei J embr: 
to Irish art; and the immense services rendered to pig and friend 
cattle breeding (the co-ordination of efforts in this field wa} thous 
alone an invaluable achievement). This brief list suggests, the { 
though it does not come near to assessing, the extent tif, ° 
which Ireland is in the Society’s debt. Fay 
It is probable that for the man in the street—in Englani § indee 
at any rate—the Society’s functions begin and end wit} her f 
the organization of the Dublin Horse Show. It is, of cours. F quite 


a misconception ludicrously wide of the mark; but at th. 


. : * sho 
same time there are many worse things to be rememberel 


by than this event, which, since its birth in 1868, has managed, at he 
while retaining its essentially national atmosphere, to wil deal 
international repute. Alone of the major items in our socid § films 
and sporting calendar the Dublin Horse Show wears th have 
quality of informality without self-consciousness ; it is 4f toy;, 
fair with a tradition of tenue. There could be no worthie “oa 
or more delightful symbol of all that the Royal Dublin etm 
Society, in unnumbered, scarcely definable, ways, has don selec 
for the spirit of Ireland. We hope most sincerely that thi free, 


will not be the last occasion on which the Spectator will hav— Mr. 
the opportunity of congratulating so fine an institution on Fg, 
longevity ! com 
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The Cinema 
The War Film 


TELL ENGLAND.” Tue PALAcre, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. ] 


t Oh 
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qyERE seem to be two main conventions to which the makers 
‘War films must conform. In the first place, the American, 
. senting the War as fought chiefly in cabarets and night 
a with a dazzling blonde for the main objective and 
gastiod ic side-shows in the air, on land and water to keep 
jhe interest UP to * thrill” pitch. In the secund place, the 

paglish, in which the War is fought and won morally on 
hunt the playing fields of any respectable Public School, no sex 









ras 4 
that 
hot 








b sayy ff lut plenty of strong, semi-articulate manly friendship, comic 
2 relief supplied by oflicers’ batmen, regimental cooks, sergeant- 
' majors and so forth. One or the other, you can take your 
S$ I! me f ¢ d 

Not dhoiee. If you want sensational entertainment, very well 


~— wanized, and never mind the absurdity, Hollywood will 
Inds ? wt disappoint you--try, for instance, that masterpiece of 
~she wlgar and spectacular exploitation, Hell’s Angels. (Ce n'est 
turf ys la guerre exactly, mais qwimporte!) And now in the 
ither convention we have Tell Engiand, Mr. Anthony Asquith’s 
test from Elstree. Not exactly the War either, as the 


OWE 
sip ydinary mobilized civilian knew it, but, when we get away 
fom the “great romance of glorious youth” aspect, it has 
Ping moments of realism which set it, as a realistic spectacle of 
© B var at any rate, well beyond anything we have yet had 


ider. fom America. On the other hand, as a common or garden 
cinema-goer, one might be excused for preferring high-spirited 

she absurdity to this rather laboured cleverness in which Elstree 
specializes. 

The theme of Tell England is commonplace enough. Two 
boys, friends at a Public School, enlist enthusiastically 
together at the outbreak of war, and are sent to Gallipoli, 
oradually to be disillusioned—-but not, of course, altogether. 
Part of the “* message ”’ of such stories is that * it was worth 

e of it after all—for England,” and so, at the end, when the 
idea I fighting is done and the peninsula has been evacuated, we 
y ag ateshown one of the boy’s graves with its proud inscription, 
cial # “Tell England...” &c., and we can go away feeling as 
ate patriotic as we like. That is good box-ottice business. But 
“ nobody in his senses can really convince himself that Gallipoli 
er. was worth it, for anybody or anything. It was a colossal 
nj, | and criminal blunder, and the real interest of the film is 
‘ies JF that, in spite of anything our heroes may say or do, it does 
_ ff nake this clear. The first suicidal landing of troops from 
val BE naval cutters and the ‘ River Clyde’ is depicted with shocking 
realism—almost unbelievable, yet I doubt if any scenes of 
ity —B the War have ever been more accurately and efficiently 
ily # reconstructed. Indeed, there are one or two _ politicians 
, & who might find it difficult to sleep after those views of Turkish 
machine gunners mowing down the troops landing abso- 
i | lutely defenceless in the shallow water ! 
h This film’s interest, then, is chiefly historical. The prin- 
| & cipals, as actors, are generally as dull as possible, though 
'E towards the end Mr. Carl Harbord as Doe, the boy who is 
y @ killed, does suddenly achieve a quite natural voice and 
«| Manner. (IL suspect him, as a matter of fact, of being an 
df embryo star.) On the other hand, Mr. Tony Bruce, as his 
Wf friend Ray, shows no signs so far of any histrionic ability, 
: though doubtless his face will be his fortune. But perhaps 
the fault really lies with the production, since even Miss 
Fay Compton, as Doe’s mother, seems dull, lifeless, and 
iff indeed in an unnecessary part. The “thinking” close-up of 
If her face, which lasts for something like a minute, is surely 
quite superfluous. And do we want two (or even one) 
“shots” of her hands twisting to show how upset she is 
at her boy’s departure ? The truth is, there is still a good 
f deal too much of this fiddling would-be clever stuff in British 
# films—all in the sacred name of technique. Our directors 
have yet to realize, it scems, that technique is simply the 
telling of the story in the clearest possible way, with the 
elimination of all that is unnecessary; in other words, 
selection. However, we are coming on, Tell England is 
free, at any rate, from that tedious showing-off which so marred 
Mr. Asquith’s earlier production, A Cottage on Dartmoor, 
On the whole, it is probably as workmanlike a film as has 
come out of Elstree. H, M, 





Poetry 
The Mares 


BROAD-BACKED they gallop, the mares who have not foaled, 
Out of the blue-gray distance heavy with sleep ; 

They trample the grasses tousled and frosted deep, 

Their eyes flame back the diamonds of the cold. 


Vital from sleep once more, alert to discover 

What wonder may dawn, before they school their hearts 
‘To daylong churning of mire and the tyrannous carts, 
They sweep to the drinking pool : it is frozen over. 


Folding their necks, they stand, in a dumb surmise, 
The great-eyed mares whom never a mate has chosen : 
They seem aware of more than water frozen ; 

They fringe on a wistfuller Something man denies. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specrator,” Aprit 9rH, 1831. 
Otp BatLey SsEssions. 
The following is asummary of the offences with which the prisonera 
are charged. 


Burglary... a: ee 3 
Housebreaking oe aa xa 4 
Highway robbery .. ae ae me ae 7 
Horse stealing 4 ss - aa ‘<a 1 
Stealing in dwelling houses ae as “3 16 
Embezzlement a ¢ as we aa 3 
Stealing from persons .. a ee -. 44 
Receiving stolen goods .. AP wa =“ 10 
Assault with intent to rob ee =. wa 2 
Sending a threatening letter 1 
Larceny ee ne if a ome -- 202 
Taking away a child with intent to steal the 
clothes ar ae ee 1 
Uttering a counterfeit coin 1 
Stealing a dead body ae ne a 2 
Uttering a forged order for the delivery of goods 2 
Bigamy aa ne 4 
Fraud = ne 5 


Post OrriceE RosBery. 

G. Higgott was convicted at the Chester Assizes of stealing x 
10/1. note from a letter intrusted to him as Deputy Postmaster of 
‘Tarporley, to be forwarded to its destination. The note was enclosed 
in his presence by the prosecutor, and was afterwards traced into his 
possession. He had been convicted on a similar indictment. Judg- 
ment of death was recorded against him, but the Judge intimated 
that he might expect the Royal clemency would be interposed to save 
his life. 

THe CURRENCY. 

It is believed in the City, that the circulation of Bank-notes is 
much smaller at present than has been the case for a considerable 
time past, and that it does not exceed 18,000,000/. 


Tue New Opera at COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Spohr’s triumph in this country may now be regarded as complete. 
Within the short space of a fortnight, the first vocal and instru- 
mental talent of Great Britain has been engaged in the production of 
two of his compositions, totally unlike as to the class to which they 
are to be referred, but each in its turn commanding the attention 
and approbation of crowded though dissimilar audiences. Here 
and there, an overture, a duet, a trio of Spohr has found its way into 
a first-rate concert, or been the admiration of a select party of the 
cognoscenti; but he has now burst upon us with the full blaze of 
his genius, kindling the fervour of our devotion, and lighting up the 
fires of our fancy. This has happened to no composer, foreign or 
English, with the exception of Handel alone; who had all the 
advantages of residence, knowledge of his performers’ capacities, 
and a host of personal friends and admirers, in aid of his own gigantic 
exertions. ‘The operas and oratorios of Spohr have found their way 
hither almost by accident ; they have been preceded by no flourish 
of trumpets, have employed the talents of no puffers, but have 
attained at once the highest elevation of success, by their own 
intrinsic excellence, exhibited, in both cases, by singers and players 
able to demonstrate it. It has been fortunate for the fame of this 
great artist, that he has fallen into the hands of men who had sufli- 
cient musical knowledge to appreciate, and sufficient nerve to pro- 
duce him to their countrymen unmutilated and undiluted—to pre- 
sent him, in short, as he 1s. 


during the past few days, his second article on Agricultural 
policy has unavoidably to be postponed until next week.— 
Ep, Spectator. | 
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Country Life 


Mork Ursan Birps. 

That birds are becoming more and more urban in the wake 
of the human race can scarcely be doubted. The list of 
London birds continues to be increased, as a host of letters 
following Mr. Julian Huxley’s letter to the Times illustrates. 
But these Ietters scarcely allude to the duck, which are 
perhaps the chief wonder. The tendency, so far as my 
limited observation goes, is world-wide. One of the peculiar 
attractions of Toronto, a town multiplying at a great rate 
(and like most others moving inexplicably westwards), is 
a very red woodpecker—of what species I am not sure. The 
same family is represented, in a smaller greener species, on 
the hillside that gives Montreal its name. The hawks (of 
which genus none are now appearing in London) penctrate 
to the heart of Cologne and the golden oriole is a common bird 
in its suburbs. The wagtails are peculiarly conspicuous in 
the great Australian capitals. I have watched buzzards 
for hours in Washington. But I think the most notable 
invasion of a town by birds is represented by the owls in 
Oxford. They came there probably for their prey as well as 
their security. They kill, to my personal knowledge, many 
birds, especially, I think, blackbirds in nesting time. 


* * * * 


Binp Counties: PEMBROKE. 

Which is the best county, and town, for birds? It pleases 
me to see a claim put in—and by Mr. Gilbert, one of our 
very best observers—for Pembrokeshire, or “ little England 
beyond Wales.” In a charming book, Watchings and 
Wanderings Among Birds (Arrowsmith, 10s. 6d.), he goes 
far to establish its claim to the bigger birds, especially 
peregrines (whose nesting there I have watched from a few 
yards’ distance), buzzard, raven and chough. Mr. Gilbert 
holds that the chough is being ousted by the jackdaw, which 
certainly is found in immense multitude all along the cliffs 
of our western shore. It prefers a cliff even to a church or a 
ruin. In corroboration of the charge it may be news to 
authors that the jackdaws drove the choughs—so_ it 
is held locally—from the very lovely ruin of the Bishops’ 
Palace at the doors of the close of St. David's Cathedral. 
Truly, as Hood said : 

“The daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple.” 
Its crimes are many, and perhaps this demand for a jehad 
against it is justified. But we must confess that the chough 
was virtually extinct in South Wales twenty years ago and 
is now tolerably common, jackdaws or no jackdaws. A 
pair built two or three years ago close to the most beautiful 
bathing pool on the coast. 
* * * x 

Orn CorRNWALL ? 

Cornwall is one of the counties that has a close likeness 
to Pembrokeshire in this regard; and a curious bit of its 
natural history is in need of advertisement. At the instance 
of the historical society of the county an astonishing case of 
birds, some exceedingly rare, has been removed from the 
farmhouse where it was found to Launceston. <A correspon- 
dent from the neighbourhood is anxious that the birds should 
be identified. No fewer than one hundred and twenty-six 
specimens are in the case, and no labels or records remain. 
It is to be hoped that the deficiency will be made good. Some 
records must surely remain, and it would be worth the while 
of some of the specialists who study the distribution of birds 
to lend help, which I understand is needed, in the identification 
of the rarer species or varicties in this rare collection, 


me oo sie ‘ 


ANIMALS, FARMERS AND TILE NATIONAL MARK 

National Mark produce is appearing in continually greater 
quantity and new forms of produce come under its aegis (an 
ill-used word that, however, in this reference is accurately 
descriptive), The Jatest co-operators are the National Pig 
Breeders’ Association. Since we import 68 per cent. of our 


“* pig produce ” at a cost of tens of millions of pounds. 
from Denmark— it is obvious that a great opportunity lies bef, 
the home farmer if the home consumer shall come to io 
ciate the guarantee of the National Mark. Its Popular, 
advances steadily, though not at a gallop. Tomatoes, eucyp, 
bers, strawberries and other fruits, peas, beans, eggs, poultry 
flour (made entirely from homegrown wheat), malt flour ani 
malt extract, and beef are all available under the cache of the 
National Mark and often in specially handy forms of parcel 
or packing. Pig products are to come next, and thereatter 
cheese and just possibly cider. 


~Chiefly 


Bo * * * 


T am tempted to quote a passage from a wholly admirable 
letter now procurable, gratis, from the Ministry of Agriculture: 


“The farms of England and Wales cannot feed cur whole Popul 
tion but they can and do produce vast quantities of food with: 
superior to imported supplies by reason of quality, flavour, freshnos, 
and, frequently, nourishment—and they might produce more if i 
could be sold. Yet there is a widespread public preference for hon 
produce which remains unsatisfied because of the inability to identij, 
or to obtain home produce in markets and shops. So there are willing 
producers and willing purchasers and the problem is simply hoy 
to bring them together. The problem is one of marketing, s0 aly 
is the solution. First of all, home produce had to be given standanis 
of quality called grades, and then this graded produce had to he 
given a mark by which it could be identified. In order to mao 
buying easy, one mark, the National Mark, is being or will jp 
used for all graded produce of England and Wales, and, in order tg 
give confidence to buyers, this mark conveys, by law, a guarante 
that the quality of the produce is of the grade stated.” _~ 


Every household caterer should know how to procure National 
Mark produce. By a wise co-operation with countrywome, 
these letters are now often circulated at meetings of Women's 
Institutes which are putting more and more energy into the 
agricultural side of their activities. It is a pretty example of 
the better social organization of our villages that some of the 
elementary schools are taking heed of the women’s work and 
views. For example, articles in the quite admirable littl 
magazine, edited by the Norfolk Federation, are read in the 
schools where also some of the latest pamphlets on husbandry 
including, I am proud to hear, ** Where the Land Dies,” also 
find their way into the school curriculum. This return to what 
is called ‘*‘ the rural bias ” is wise and welcome. 
* * * * 

A GREEN THoucniT ANNIVERSARY 

That fresh and original quarterly, The Countryman, still on 
its fourth birthday ‘ trails clouds of glory.” Indeed, there is 
no sign that its ‘* green thoughts ” are at all likely to fade into 
common day. Its only bias is ‘ the rural bias,” and if the 
nation does not trundle in that direction it will go some way 
to warrant M. Herriot’s genial prophecy that : ‘ We are 
watching the death throes of Great Britain” due to her neglect 
of the land. Happily the bias has begun to work, quite 
obviously. Among the signs to be extracted from the latest 
issue of The Countryman (Idbury, Kingham, 2s. 6d.), is an 
account of the growth of intellectual and indeed technical 
activity in the villages of Oxfordshire and Bedfordshire, for 
example. Mectings of the Workers’ Educational Union attract 
larger audiences and evoke more debate. The only real 
foundation for a prosperous countryside is an_ intelligent 
peasantry well enough housed and paid to be able to think. 


* * * * 


A Rep Bird IN THE GREEN Park. 

The following query has reached me about a mysterious 
bird that has bafiled many observers :— 

“Can any of your readers interested in ornithology elucidate 
a mystery which has puzzled those of us who work in the neigh: 
bourhood of the Green Park ? For the last three months there 
has been a beautiful vermilion coloured bird, about the size of a 
small blackbird, which seems to roost with the sparrows flying 
about. We have noticed it for the last three months and wonder 
what kind of bird it is. Have any of your readers seen it ?” 
It seems certain that the prodigy must be an escaped cage- 
bird ; but what bird? That it consorts with sparrows, who 
are not fond of interlopers, is a second marvel. 


W. Beacu Tomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would again remind correspondents 

that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 

The length which we consider most suitable is about | that of one of our paragraphs on ‘ News of the 
Week.”—Ed. Sprecrator.| 


THE COLOUR BAR 


[To the Editor of the 
sir,—Dr. Edwyn Bevan need not go further than the head- 
yarters of the ~ Indian Empire Society’? to discover the 
attitude of the senior members of the Indian Civil Service 
towards the Indian. I am sure at least some of his Indian 
acquaintances will be in a position to tell him of the difference 
they must have noticed in the manners of a Civil Servant 
at thirty and at forty or forty-five. At thirty he is a perfectly 
amiable young man, full of noble ideals and principles, as 
any graduate of a good university would be expected to be. 
But at the latter age he is haughty, exceedingly conscious 
of his own importance and intolerant of any other point of 
view. In short, he is then a ‘sun-dried bureaucrat” (to 
quote an immortal phrase used by Lord Morley in speaking 
ofthe British Official in India). 

I remember having read in the Times five or six years ago 
q letter by a retired I. M. S. (Indian Medical Service), in 
which he wrote, inter alia, something like this: ‘“‘To be 
happy an Englishman wants money, position, and sport. 
While in England he is lost in the mass, he has each of these 
in plenty in India.” 

There you are ! 

But I do not deny that in each generation India had a few 
Englishmen who really loved the country and its people and 
toiled, according to their light, for their well-being. My 
contention is that if only the Englishman will have the good 
sense to behave east of Suez as he behaves west of it, half 
the bitterness and strife in the world will have disappeared 
inno time.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 


SPECTATOR.] 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
§m,—Everyone who has the welfare of the Empire at heart 
camot thank you too much for the statesmanlike manner 
in which you have opened the columns of your paper for 
the discussion of the above subject. Of late your cor- 
respondents have been mostly Indians or retired officers 
from India. May I, as an African, be permitted to express 
an opinion? I do not intend to say anything new, but 
merely to shift the scene from India to Africa. Such a 
change of air will do us good; for precious as the “ jewel” 
is, it is only a part of the Empire. Sooner or later its case 
would be adjudicated, and the next plaintiff will be Africa. 

So far as your correspondent is able to ascertain, the 
African has become reconciled to the treatment of landladies 
and hotel managers. These people profess no ideal other 
than that of money-making, and if their customers from 
whom they derive most of their profits object to the presence 
of a coloured man, they (landladies and hotel managers) 
have no course open to them other than that of bolting the 
door against the unwanted. As one who has suffered from 
such treatment, the writer can testify that some landladies 
have performed this unpleasant task very sympathetically : 
“Iam very sorry, sir, that I can’t take you in, sir. The 
other lodgers would object, and my house would soon be 
empty. Why not try so-and-so?” Bearing in mind that 
landladies live by their earnings, who would blame them 
if they refuse to lodge a coloured man? Not the African, 
anyway. What gives the African a shock from which he 
seldom recovers is when he realizes that those who boast 
of idealism in their relationship with him, and in whom he 
had trusted, have been treating him in a way contrary 
to the lofty sentiments they profess. I refer to the 
Government and the Church. 

The Government policy, so far as West Africa is con- 
cerned, is that of trusteeship, viz., that the Colonies are 
held on trust until such time as the governed are capable 
of seif-zovernment. When the white man had not yet 
acclimatized himself to the tropics, such a policy was put 
in practice. Qualified natives were appointed Army surgeons, 
police magistrates, and even a Queen’s Advocate. But no 
sooner had the white man adapted himself to the climate 


“ 


than he put an end to all this and took for himself the posts 
which were once held so creditably by us. In spite of our 
qualifications, the highest post open to a black man in the 
legal profession is that of a police magistrate. In the 
medical profession a black man is not even admitted to 
membership in the West African Medical Service. If he is 
employed by the Government, it is only to a subordinate 
post. Whenever financial stringency compels the Goverr- 
ment to make a retrenchment, it is the African with a paltry 
salary on whom the “ axe” is wielded, and not on the white 
man whose salary runs from three to four figures. In addition 
to this very liberal salary he receives ‘* duty pay ” equal to 
20 per cent. of his salary! So much for ** trusteeship and 
sacred trust ”’ ! 

Nor is the Church above criticism in her attitude towards 
the coloured race. After Christianity has been in the world for 
nearly two thousand years, it was only last year that a body of 
Bishops made the startling discovery that ** All communicants 
without distinction of race or colour should have access to 
the Holy Table of the Lord, and none should be excluded 
from worship in any church on account of colour or race.” 
Missionaries on furlough have done much (unwittingly, 
perhaps) to foster a feeling of contempt for the African. 
In order to gain a sympathetic hearing and to solicit funds 
for their work, these gentlemen oftentimes depict the African 
as if he were the devil incarnate. Cannibalism and witch- 
craft, practices which had been put down years ago by the 
Government, and polygamy, as seen under the highly-mag- 
nifying glasses of theological bias and zeal without knowledge, 
are their stocks in trade. Of the many missionaries whom 
the writer has heard, only one had the courage to speak of 
the African as he really is—an amalgam of good and evil. 

Some years ego your correspondent studied at Oxford for 
the ministry of the Church. After completing his studies 
the Principal of his Hall wrote to the Bishop of asking 
his lordship whether he would be willing to ordain him should 
he succeed in securing a curacy in his lordship’s diocese. 
His lordship replied that on no account would he lay his 
hand on a black man’s head! Another bishop preached at 
the University church and told his audience that there were 
about thirty parishes in his diocese which were being run 
single-handed ;_ if any student was contemplating taking 
Orders, he should think of his diocese. After the service 
the writer approached his lordship and told him that he 
would like to work in one of these parishes in order to gain 
some knowledge of parochial work before returning home. 
The Bishop took his name and address. Within a fortnight 
he received a letter stating that, owing to the colour of his 
race, his lordship could not ordain him! In fairness to the 
Church, your correspondent must say that after two years 
he at last found a Bishop who was Christian enough to ordain 
him. However, conditions were made that the ordination 
would hold good only “for the Colonies.” So much for 
**The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

To-day the African is being advised that his salvation 
lies in co-operating with the white man. In view of his 
experience, would anyone blame him if he is suspicious of 
such advice? One might as well blame a lamb for refusing 
to co-operate with a wolf, or a condemned man for non. 
co-operation with the executioner. May your correspondent 
suggest that what is needed in Africa, and, in fact, wherever 
white and coloured live together, is not so much “ co-opera- 
tion” as “operation”? That is, let justice and fair play 
be given a chance to “ operate”? or work. The doctrine of 
evolution teaches that life develops from a lower to a higher 
order. Why not then begin with the humbler and less 
difficult task of ** operation,” and work up gradually to the 
grander and more difficult task of co-operation? If this is 
done there would be no cause of complaint. If, on the 
other hand, the white man still insists on ‘* co-operation,” 
then the African need not go to the Soviet States to become 
a Communist or any “ist”? whatever. Even a worm will 
turn. And the wriggling of such a creature in the Tropics 
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would prove to be not so tame as that of his fellow-creature 
in the frigid zone. After the white man has settled his 
aeecount with India, as he has done with the American 
Colonies and Ireland, the next creditor on the waiting list is 
Africa. Would that he would pay up in time and 
not wait until pressure is brought upon him !—TI am, Sir, &c., 
London, Ea:t-r, 1931. E. N. JONES. 


WILL THE WORLD DISARM IN 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,— Everyone who thinks as I do ought to say publicly 
how thoroughly he agrees with Lord Cecil, and how earnestly 


he hopes for the best in 1932; but the mere question shows 
As he says, it is the 


how doubtful he is about the answer. 

*“common people” of all nations, the ** food for powder” 
in fact, who have the power to insist on the peaceful settlement 
of all disputes if they really object to killing each other; 
but if there was any real enthusiasm for, or even belief in 
the possibility of peace we should have eight million members 
of the L.N.U. after ten years instead of eight hundred thousand. 
The truth is people have been more impressed by the German 
Chancellor’s disgraceful description of a solemn agreement 
as a mere “scrap of paper” than by Mr. Kellogg’s almost 
ludicrous “‘outlawry of war,” followed by a general increase 
of armaments. They are still convinced that war is inevitable 
sooner or later—as I once heard the late Dr. Miller Mcguire 
say at a peace meeting during the War, * I never heard such 
nonsense in my life. There always has been war and there 
always will be war.” No doubt he was a military coach and 
had depended for his living on war—he used to say he had 
taught Lord Allenby how to conquer Palestine—but so do 
very many others: we live in a vicious circle ; as long as we 
have armies we are paying a strong public opinion which 
must be in favour of war as the last argument in every dispute 
and therefore indispensable, but this is no argument against 
the proportional reduction of all armies. Still, as long as 
we have armies which are more than a mere police force, we 
shall have a strong and well-organized military opinion in 
favour of war as the final arbiter. That can only be defeated 
by the ‘* food for powder ” of all nations unanimously refusing 
to fight; and how difficult that is was proved by poor 
Mr. Hyndman, the head of the Social Democratic Federation 
of all Europe (with ** 17 million men at his back,” as he used to 
say), when he thought he could stop the Great War by merely 
ordering his social democrats not to fight. They replied that 
they were Germans first and social democrats afterwards 
and so the seventeen million melted away at the first sound 
of the war trumpet. As Lord Cecil concluded: ‘ It is for 
the peoples of Europe to decide” ; and, unfortunately, even 
our people are more inclined to listen to the Jingoes of the 
daily press who persistently crab the League of Nations.- 

I am, Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON. 

Uplyme, High Wycombe. 


1932? 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION AND THE 
LEAGUE 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sm,— As an officer of a student society for encouraging 


interest in international affairs, which has organized branches 
in every University in the country, in addition to many 
training and technical colleges, and is affiliated with thirty 
other national university groups to an international federa- 
tion with the same objects, I cannot forbear to criticize 
the statements made by Miss Conyngham Greene in your 
issue of March 21st. Although she recognizes the funda- 
mental difference in outlook between the pre-War and the 
post-War generations, she fails, none the less, to estimate 
with accuracy the natural results of this. It is a fact that 
there has now arisen a generation which had little personal 
experience of the realities of the War. Direct personal 
experience, however, is not essential for learning the lessons 
which those four years can teach. For the War and its 
contributory events, from the fact that it stands now in 


the clearer light of perspective, cannot fail to provide an 
object lesson not only to this rising generation, but to all 


The pre-War generation has failed 
The 


who shall come after. 
to rid itse!f of the obsession of ** pre-War conditions.” 


younger generation tends rather to regard what has passed 


a 
as a valuable, if costly, experience, and, armed Ww 
wisdom drawn from an unbiased, objeciive stud 
facts, turns now to face the changed political ang econo: 
conditions of the post-War era. It is the more distinen 
conscious of the implications of these changed cnet 
for it has known no others, and is thus less liable to ee 
the mistake of trying to set the clock back a quarter is: 
century. . 

Present-day politicians base their demand for pea 
entirely upon the need for avoiding war. Because youn " 
men and women are unresponsive to this negative ole 
in dealing with world problems, there is no reason to assune 
that they make no demand for peace from other a 
From their studies or their general interest in contemporary 
national and international conditions, students of all types 
are gradually becoming convinced of the necessity for world 
peace and the inevitability of international co-operatig, 
In any faculty, but more especially in economics, law, moder 
history, and the like, this necessity becomes self-evident 
to the student, if his interest is encouraged and his studies 
are carried to their natural conclusions without the hindrang 
of prejudiced tutors or biased text-books. Hence op 
finds one’s contemporaries (more as friendly critics than as 
blind devotees) turning to the League of Nations, with , 
unanimity which is surprising, as the only possible spongy 
of this new order. 

It is not a question whether the League will fall when the 
war-weary generation has passed away. It is rather to bp 
asked whether the present leaders of public opinion ey 
carry out their negative policy with success and thus bridg 
the gap until the new generation with the wisdom draw 
from the experience of its predecessors, and with a clear 
appreciation of the post-War world, can take up the tas 
of directing that policy on the more positive lines of pro. 
gressive international, political and economic co-operation— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. CAMERON FRaserp, 


ith the 
Y Of the 


GERMAN YOUTH AND THE “ZOLLVEREIX* 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Str,—I have just come over to a meeting of the leaders 
of one of the central Buende of the Youth Movement. (They 
belong to the section known as the Buendische Jugend, 
Their attitude to the Austro-German Zollverein is refreshing 
after the rather sensational comments in the French, German 
and even some sections of our own press. They welcome it, 
of course. Germany has a long way to rise yet before she 
finds her true level in post-War Europe, and this Union is 
accepted as another stage in a long-overdue journey. But 
its importance seems to them quite secondary to the deeper 
problems of post-War Germany, which are probably present 
even more vividly to serious-minded youth than to most of 
their elders: for the whole secret of the Jugendbewegung 
is its sense of responsibility. When something has been 
created to replace the broken Bismarckian tradition 0 
service to the State, or when there are signs that the rest 
of Europe, and even their fellow-countrymen, realize the 
importance of the land problem in the Eastern Provinces— 
when matters such as these are on the way to solution, they 
feel it may be possible to treat news such as that of the 
Zollverein as one of life’s major excitements, but not before, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Visiror TO GERMANY, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDRE\ 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—In reference to Mr. G. D. Rosenthal’s letter abou 


my recent article on the * Religious Training of Children,’ 
may I remind Mr. Rosenthal that children do occasionally 
go to church with their parents, and that a great number oi 
priests are perhaps less careful than himself in the selection 
of hymns. I have, in point of fact, quoted two hymns that 
I know by heart simply through having heard them so often 
at Morning and Evening Prayer in my childhood. 

May I also point out that my query as to the desirability 
of doctrinal teaching referred not to ‘ children ”’ in the 
general sense, as Mr. Rosenthal has implied, but to childrei 
under ten years of age. This, I beg to submit, is rather 4 
different question.—-I am, Sir, &e., GERALDINE COSTER. 

77 Banbury Road, Oxford, 
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THE ELGIN MARBLES AND THE 
PARTHENON 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
think Mr. Lawson misses the point of the argument 
e says there is “no issue here of right and might ” 
n by you for the return of the Elgin marbles 


Ga, 
yhen ‘ 
asa reason give 
to Greece. oa . 

He further states that there was no ** unwilling surrender ” 
forgetting, however, that Lord Elgin bought the marbles 
from the Turkish Pasha of Athens when the Turks, and 
jot the Greeks, were masters of that city. Then, subject 
fo might, the Greeks never ‘ surrendered or forfeited” the 
marbles which were ruthlessly torn down from the Parthenon 
py unskilled workmen, involving the destruction, I believe, 
ofa great deal of the sculpture. 

Greece has only a moral right to her masterpieces; and 
this has been the contention of the Spectator all along when 
the Editor advocated this right as against the might of 
possession. —I am, Sir, &e., 

(Miss) Evrnrosyne 
5 Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 


KEPHALA, 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 

sin,—Instinct for possession obscures our perception of the 
right and blinds us to the proper needs of others, a primitive 
instinct which civilization teaches us to overcome but which 
jsshown surviving in such arguments as Mr. Norton Lawson's. 

Mr. Lawson says rightly that when people have precious 
things to guard and fail to guard them the safeguarding 
should pass to safer keeping ; the truth is shown in the large 
number of our ancient seats burned for the lack of safeguarding 
precautions. But if, for example, Lulworth is restored and 
properly protected shall not the owner reinstate the furniture 
and decorations ? 

Let me bring the argument a little nearer home. 

Hard by the scurrying Swale that ever cuts new courses 
round the feet of Rombold’s Moor, beside the lake, upon 
the undulating green where ancient oaks grant the most 
grateful shade, Sir John or a Lawson of an earlier day built 
him a graceful chapel for devotion. And folk from around 
and boys from the neighbouring Academy of St. Paulinus 
came there to worship. And one at least of these same boys 
thinks with affection on Brough’s * Parthenon.” Let us 
suppose ancestral Brough fallen on evil days, dilapidated 
and forsook and commandeered ina time of war. Let us 
imagine this sweet chapel broken and scarred, stripped of 
its oaken screen, its statues and its figured windows gone, 
taken by the Squire at Catterick to save them from the 
ignorance of soldiers. What will a later Lawson say, 
the Chapel now restored—save for the oaken screen, the 
statues and the figured windows which belong to it? And 
would the Squire at Catterick answer, ‘** Humbug and cant ” ? 

After six years of gradual attrition there remains only one 
argument to those who would deny the Parthenon. They 
say, “* The Elgin Marbles are ours ; we have had them for a 
hundred years and they are in the catalogue.” And _ this 
is the instinct for possession, showing that what I wrote 
six years ago, when in the Times the movement was set afoot, 
remains the truth: It is unavoidable that the main motive 
of government shall be acquisition; our training is mainly 
to assist us to acquire ; acquisitiveness directs five-sevenths 
of our life; ‘to have is our god of verbs. And it is our 
hoast, so successful have we been in this endeavour, that 
the sun never sets upon our flag. Yet there is an older 
nation than ourselves whom we respect because the spirit of 
sacrifice is part of her belief, her civilization older than our 


i) 


own, her ideals as high; and the sun never sets upon her 
flag ; and her motto is: ‘* Have not ; be !”—Iam, Sir, &e., 


COURTENAY POLLOCK. 
92 Madeley Road, Ealing, W6. 


TENNYSON AND CHURTON COLLINS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—Tennyson’s elegant description of Churton Collins 
as “a Louse on the Locks of Literature ’’ was doubtless irre- 
sistible as a story to biographer and reviewer alike ; it may even 
do something to rehabilitate Tennyson with those young 


people who despise him as the milk-and-water poet of the 
May Queen and Lady Clara Vere de Vere. But if there is any 
chance that it may be accepted as the last word of criticism 
on Churton Collins, something ought to be said on the 
other side. 

The quarrel between Collins and Gosse was not unlike the 
quarrel between Freeman and Froude, zeal for accurate 
learning dealing out blows with a heavy bludgeon to a literary 
ease and grace which sometimes dispensed with the taking 
of pains. Collins was a man of remarkable powers which did 
not find their full scope till late in life, when he became 
Professor of Literature at Birmingham. When he attacked 
Gosse he was working hard for the poor pay of a London 
‘*“extension ” lecturer. Sub-consciously there may have 
been some bitterness against the younger man who was 
winning his way to fame and a competence so much more 
-asily. 

Collins incurred the lasting displeasure of Tennyson by three 
articles in Cornhill, afterwards republished with additions as 
Illustrations of Tennyson (Chatto and Windus, 1891). Here 
he applied his astonishing erudition to the task of discovering 
parallels and possible sources for the diction and _ similes 
of Tennyson in ancient and modern literature. Some of the 
coincidences are fortuitous, as Collins admitted. But in any 
case he was not accusing Tennyson of plagiarisms. He believed, 
and rightly, that a reader's pleasure is increased by a know- 
ledge of the literary history of an image or a phrase ; and he 
genuinely admired Tennyson, in whose genius he found many 
traits that recalled Virgil. 

I do not know how far Collins's volume is remembered to-day, 
but his verdict on Tennyson's poems strikingly anticipates 
the judgment of posterity. Extolling them for beauty ofrhythm 
and of imagery, he finds them injured by ‘* commonplace 
thought’ and “commonplace sentiment.” The Laureate 
accustomed to such laneuage, and he resented it. 
He was also strangely sensitive to the charge of literary 
indebtedness. My old friend, the late S. T. Irwin, once told 
me that, taken by H. G. Dakyns to call upon Tennyson, 
he blundered into some compliment on the poet's classical 
learning and was answered gruifly, * I never took but one line 
out of Virgil *°—a manifest understatement, 

Churton Collins, whatever his faults, was not a mere pedant. 
He is one of the few moderns for whom Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith finds room in his Treasury of English Aphorisms.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Power, 

16 Canynge Square, Clifton, Bristol, 


was not 


SMOKELESS FUEL 
[To the Editor of the Svectrxror.] 

Sir,--Sir Lawrence Chubb, in his article on ** Smokeless 
Fuel’ (Spectator, March 21st, 1931), claimed that “it was 
coneeded by all who have studied the subject that in the 
low temperature carbonization of coal on commercial lines 
will eventually be found the solution of the domestic smoke 
nuisance.” This view cannot be allowed to pass uncon 
tested, for it is only true to say that “if low temperature 
carbonization could be carried out on commercial lines it 
would eventually be a useful factor in the solution of the 
domestic smoke nuisance.” 

The present position of low temperature carbonization 
may be summarized in the words of Sir David Milne Watson, 
governing director of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 


London, at their annual meeting (February, 1931), after 
one year’s trial of low temperature carbonization under 


* The smokeless fuel produced hag 
Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the process has not been a commercial success. The 
tar produced has been found unsuitable for road work, and 
is only at present saleable for fuel.” Since the method of 
low temperature carbonization used was that chosen by the 
experts advising the Government as being the most suitable 
for testing under commercial conditions, being that devised 
at the Fuel Research Station (and to which Sir Lawrence 


commercial conditions : 
been generally considered satisfactory. 


refers), and the geographical situation was the most favourable 
in the country (allowing the purchase of water-borne small 


coal at about 20s. per ton and the sale of the smokeless fuel 
in competition with dear rail-borne household coal at a price 
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of over 40s. per ton), it cannot be said that the commercial 
success of low temperature carbonization is hopeful, or 
even likely. 

On the other hand, methods of high temperature car- 
bonization (at gas works and coke ovens) are already estab- 
lished commercially, and are carried out on a huge scale, 
carbonizing 40 million tons of coal per annum. Only the 
difficulty of ignition of ‘‘ high temperature ” coke has pre- 
vented its more rapid adoption for domestic purposes, and 
this defect has now been overcome by the invention of special 
grates, inexpensive in first cost, which can burn gas coke 
or oven coke satisfactorily, smokelessly and economically. 
A. description of the newer grates will shortly be available 
to the public. It is therefore not too much to say that it 
is from the use of high temperature coke as a solid smokeless 
fuel that the cause of domestic smoke abatement is likely 
to receive the greatest impetus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Cavendish Road, Leeds. G. R. Cawoop. 


MARSHAL PILSUDSKIT’S MEMORIES 
[Yo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Smr,—In his review of the volume of Marshal Pilsudski’s 
memories which I translated, Mr. Macartney is kind enough 
to say that my notes make “the Marshal’s own work intelli- 
gible.” I only wish that this compliment was borne out by his 
comments on the contents of the book. 

He criticizes for lack of coherence a volume in which, as 
my preface states, such scattered writings of the Marshal as 
touch upon his own career have been collected together for 
the first time. The earliest section was written in 1903, the 
latest in 1929. I state specifically that the books, articles, 
speeches, letters, &c., brought together in the volume under 
discussion were not written with any regard for their mutual 
relationship. Surely it would be exceedingly surprising if 
the papers of a man who has never sat down to write his 
autobiography should contain a well-proportioned and com- 
plete account of his career? Mr. Macartney not only criticizes 
the book for not being what it makes no claim to be, but 
draws conclusions from this criticism as to the Marshal’s 
career. 

He goes on to find other evidence of “‘ unreason” which 
he can certainly claim as his own discoveries. Lithuanian 
nationalism did not exist when Pilsudski was a boy and the 
class he sprang from had been polonized for centuries, while 
his own family had been active in the rising of ’63. Surely 
Mr. Macartney has heard of Irish Unionists, often incidentally 
with as great a contempt for the English as any Sinn Feiner ? 
Pilsudski went straight from an interrupted university career 
to prison and exile in Siberia. As stated on page ten, he had 
already ceased to live the life of the country gentry at the age 
of seven. Is it really surprising that he should have been 
active for twenty years in the Socialist Party? The only one 
that boldly demanded Polish independence ? I do not know 
of anyone, except Mr. Macartney, who has described his 
socialism as narrowly “ Marxian.” Mr. Macartney will, 
perhaps, forgive me for saying that even Napoleon was a 
civilian by birth, and there are surely other examples of 
revolutionary activity from the age of twenty reaching its 
apogee at the head of anarmy. There is Trotsky, for instance, 
and Voroshilov. As for Pilsudski’s abuse of his fellow- 
countrymen, he is certainly not the first leader to show more 
intolerance for those he considers ‘* weaker brethren ” than for 
his opponents. 

These somewhat lengthy comments on an appreciative 
review are not due to ingratitude, but to a feeling that it is of 
some importance that a man playing such a part as Marshal 
Pilsudski does in the political life of the least known of the 
larger European nations should not be radically misunderstood. 
—I am, Sir, &c., D. R. GILiir. 

Zietenstr. Berlin, W. 57. 


PIT PONIES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I do not know why Mr. Gee should appeal for ‘‘ the 
ordinary rules of controversy and evidence.” There is 
nothing extraordinary about the statement of the facts 
relating to pit ponies; they are indisputable. I notice 


on 
23, 


that Mr. Gee does not attempt to deny my figures, v?z., 
that something like ten thousand pit ponies were injured 


_ 
or killed every year from 1921 to 1925 inclusiy 
at this moment, there is only one mines’ ho 
to every ten thousand ponies. During the five Years ena, _Hlow 
1925, the total number of ponies killed in mines Was es, ol it is 
and in the same period a total of 37,672 were injured, otek * ait 0 
to the official returns. It is because of these bare antl sd of pa 
I venture to reaffirm that “ life to the pit PONY is a ge ty " nselves 
brutal despotic events.” a, e may t 
Will Mr. Gee come out into the open and Say that ii Bucks: - 
approves of the rate of mortality or injury of ile eae shere is an 
of the insufficient inspection that exists, or of the fy mr, pe takes 
there are no adequate statutory regulations governing shifts beg they lie. 
If he does not choose to do so, the case for reform, o hs 


©; and thy 
TSE ingpe 





5 we R ‘ TW eter. 
is better, for the abolition of pit ponies, must pe tn oe any 
to all thinking and humane people. ™ many acc 


If Mr. Gee considers that my quotations have been mis, heen rece! 
leading, the official Mines Reports are open to inspectig fy cued, OT 
by your readers, and they can form their_own opinion igstitution 
the merits of the case. I do not know who Mr, Stanley May I 
Bishop is, or how far his inspection was “ independen,»f sheltet 2 
as Mr. Gee asserts. But his remark that the pit horse then dro 
“infinitely better cared for than the ordinary horse of gi Sits &e., 


similar class on the surface,” if it means anything, Appeany (JA. 
to be an argument for putting all ordinary horses “ofa 
similar class” below ground! It would be interesting 4, 
know what led Mr. Bishop (or the Daily Express) to may 
this investigation, or if he denies the appalling figures me, sin,—In 
tioned above. “no ren 
If the conditions of pit ponies are as admirable ag }f, pity tha 
Gee or Mr. Bishop would have us believe, what possilj an it } 
objection can there be to the enforcement of adequate anj MR yhenits 
efficient inspection ?—I am, Sir, &c., death-re 
JULIET Garpyep, sumptio 
26 Draycott Place, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 3. 109, 11 
THE CUCKOO eae 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] to “p 
S1r,—In the article on the cuckoo, in your issue of March 2th, fF testimo 
the writer appears to doubt the truth of the statement by th: JB was ob 
German naturalist that ** the cuckoo is able to colour her egg, cialized 
so that they will match the eggs of the foster parent.” Bu} diet tr 
one has only to look at the case of cuckoo’s eggs in the Natunl & statisti 
History Museum at South Kensington to see this is probably § &c., 
true, as they vary very much in colour, apparently to match 95 17 
the eggs of the foster-parent ! 
As to the clergyman related, ‘“‘ who travels from place to 
place, simulating the well-known call.” This is a very easy 
trick. I learnt it at school, and can guarantee to bring an op 
cuckoo, within hearing distance, during the mating season, § jheme 
into the tree over my head, and have done it scores of times! openit 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wa. Towrr TowNnsienn, ht 
Bodiam Manor, Sussex. Jones 
CRUELTY ON THE FILMS poet 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.]} to ex 
Sirn,—With regard to Mr. M. G. Mercier’s letter and you Bu 
comments thereon, your readers will be glad to know that this F Secre 
League has been keeping an eye on cruelties on the films to in 
The work presents difficulties owing to the illusory nature of J week 
certain episodes. For instance, many people were shocked at 4) 
the episode in Africa Speaks, where a lion chases a boy. Wf If p: 
are actually told that the boy has been killed—and that the J scttl 
whole tribe turns out to dispatch the offending lion to avenge F satis 
the boy’s death. Yet the killing was a fake, effected by the J atfec 
Dunning process (I believe that is the name). ‘The lion rani § the 


Africa, the boy in the American studio. 

I have taken the matter up with the film censor. He N 
promises to lend a sympathetic ear to our complaints. With 
the decline in performing wild animal turns on the stage we 
may get an increase on the films, for the owners will still want 
to make them pay. But letters to the Press, to cinema 
managers and to the film censor, fortiter in re suaviter in mod, A 
together with editorial comments, will do an enormouw f the 


amount towards making cruel films unprofitable. I shall be See 
grateful for notifications by your readers of any films objection - 
able in this respect.—I am, Sir, &c., Go 
EpmunD T. MacMicuarrn (Hon. Secretary). Di 

Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, ar 


17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
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AN APPEAL TO MOTORISTS 
by, [To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
b ea «ig, However careful a driver may be, there are occasions 
8 me = it is impossible to avoid running over a dog. ‘To the 
ey sjrity of drivers this is a horrible calamity. To hear the 
sty sd my pain, to be unable to alleviate the suffering, are in 
Tig themselves enough to spoil the day's enjoyment. 
It may therefore be of interest to motorists to know that in 
hat igi Bucks, county where many accidents of this kind occur, 
Dies, « there is an excellent Shelter, to which all injured animals can 
Ct thy lM be taken, OF, if unable to be moved, they will be visited where 
Hts, ey they lie. This Dogs Shelter is at Lovel Road, Chalfont St. 
Wha peter. Tel. Gerrards Cross 560. Emergency cases are 
Obviog MM taken any time, and the place is open on Sunday, when so 

many accidents occur. Already this year 124 animals have 
D mig een received, and 500 a year is a fair average of those treated, 
Pectig Mm cured, OT destroyed. It is incredible to find so useful an 
stitution in danger of closing for want of funds. 










ion : 
fan Mav I suggest that all motoring in Bucks should pay this 
dent shelter a visit, and if they have not caused any dog an injury, 


nse y MM then drop a coin in the box as a thank-offering?—I am, 
VioLeET Woop (Secretary). 


of mm sir, &e., ; 

pean CASA. 42 Old Bond Street, W.1. 

“Of a o s 

ms INSULIN 

Make [To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 


Men §jn—In your issue of March 7th, you rightly remark that 
“no remedy has had more publicity than insulin.” It is a 
Mr pity that the Spectator should add to that publicity. How 
‘Sibk can it be said that insulin ‘* unquestionably prolongs life,” 
an \henits usc has been followed by a steady increase in the diabetic 
death-rate? ‘The figures since 1923, after which ‘“‘the con- 
% Ff wmption of insulin has increased steadily ” are, per million : 
109, 112, 115, 126, 131, 142. Splitting up into age-periods 
may provide an excuse for getting out of this damning fact, but 
while insulin may be a palliative, it certainly cannot be said 
to “prolong life.” Its dangers are well known, and the 
th, @ testimony of those who use it is by no means unanimous. It 
th was obtained by possible cruelty, and it has been commer- 
cialized. ‘The really remarkable fall in the death-rate through 
But F diet treatment never received the advertisement which this 
ml statistically condemned treatment has received.—I am, Sir, 


-_ 


3S 


bly B &e., Beatrice E. Krpp. 
teh 95 The Grove, Ealing, W. 5. 
to SUNDAY OPENING OF CINEMAS 


y [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
 ® Sirn—Concern for the cinema worker is perhaps the main 
4 theme in the controversy on the question of the Sunday 
opening of the cinemas. Often that concern is quite genuine, 
and therefore perfectly legitimate, as in the case of Mr. Jack 
Jones, who declares that he believes in Sunday cinemas, pro- 
vided that the workers are safeguarded. In other cases the 
cinema worker's lot is used simply as an excuse by fanatics 
to exercise their fanaticism. 
r But surely both camps will be satisfied by the Home 
$B Secretary's announcement that the Government have decided 
toinclude in their Bill a clause limiting to six days the working 
if week of those who are employed in cinemas ? 
: That is as precise and as authoritative as anything could be 
If passed, as it certainly will be, the Government Bill wili 
settle once and for all the position of cinema workers to the 
satisfaction of the only two groups of individuals whom it 
affects—namely, the workers themselves and their employers, 
the cinema exhibitors.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
GORDON CRAIG. 
New Era Films Lid., 
26 and 27, D’ Arblay Street, Wardour Street, W.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT DECLARATION, 

At the great demonstration in the Queen’s Hall organized by 
the Women’s International League, on February 9th, the Foreign 
Secretary made a striking appeal to people all over the world to 
show the Governments that they are in earnest about Disarm- 
ament. “At the Disarmament Conference, as elsewhere, the 
Governments willdo what the peoples want. Ifthe peoples want 
Disarmament, they can have it.” The International Dis- 
armament Declaration is an answer to Mr, Henderson’s appeal. 





It is being signed simultaneously in over forty countries, and 
is to be presented to the International Disarmament Conference 
which is to meet next February. In this country, over 350,000 
signatures have already been obtained, and we ought easily 
to secure more than a million before the Conference meets. 
This is the only attempt now being made to provide the 
individual with a means of expressing his opinion. If it is to 
be entirely successful, every man and woman in the country 
over eighteen must be given an opportunity to sign the 
Declaration. You will, I am sure, agree that this work for 
what Mr. Henderson has called * the greatest of all the moral 
issues which our generation has been called upon to face ” 
must not be allowed to stop for want of funds.—(Miss) K. D. 
CourtNnEy, Chairman, Women’s International League, Inter- 
national House, 55 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Girts ror Hospirats. 

Several Society people have been suggesting that free 
gift coupons should be sent to the hospitals, where they could 
be changed into suitable gifts for the patients. It is an 
idea that might also be taken up by the organizers of bazaars. 
The range of presents is now so extensive that there would 
be no difficulty at all in selecting something really weleome.— 
FLorENcCE J. YEO, ‘“‘ Leamington,” Kings Road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea, 

IMPORTED FLour. 

TI do not think that even yet the British housewife knows 
how much she can do to benefit our trade and industry. It 
ame as a surprise to me to know that every year the quantity 
of flour used, which is not milled by British millers, increases. 
Surely every British housewife can ask her baker to supply 
her with bread made from flour which is milled at home.— 
A. FrerGusON, 125 Sloane Street, S.W. 3. 


MeMoRIAL AND MEMORIAL SERVICE TO THE 'TWENTY-NINTII 
Division, GALLIPOLI, 1915-16. 

This memorial in Holy Trinity Parish church is now com- 
pleted after thirteen years’ work. The annual service will be 
held in the church at 11 a.m., Saturday, April 25th. His 
Excellency the French Ambassador, the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of London, F.-M. Sir William and Lady Birdwood 
are among those who propose to attend. The Bishop of 
Kingston will give the address, and the R.A. Band and Trump- 
eters will be in attendance. I will gladly send tickets for 
reserved seats to any of your readers who will send to me, 
stating the number required and enclosing a stamped and 
directed envelop e for reply.—Henry A. Hat1, M.A., Hon. C.F. 
(formerly Divisional Chaplain, Twenty-ninth Division), Holy 
Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E. 9. 

R. D. BLackmore. 

IT am undertaking the collection of materials for a biography 
of Richard Doddridge Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone, ete., 
and shall be grateful for information that will contribute to a 
vital portrayal of the man. I shall be especially glad to hear 
from those who knew him personally, and to have copies of his 
letters. Should any prefer to submit the letters, I shall have 
them copied, and return the originals.—Wa.Lpo H. Dunn, 
704 Buckeye Street, Wooster, Ohio, U.S.A. 

MAIL FoR THE Far East. 

In your issue for February 14th, Mr. Ronald Macdonald 
points out that mail matter for China from England is sent by 
the longer American route unless it is marked “ Via Siberia.” 
The same applies to Japan, where as from this end everything 
is sent by Siberia unless it is marked ** Via America.” But we 
have an additional complaint: letters and packages plainly 
marked * Via Siberia ” are constantly being sent by America, 
owing, I suppose, to careless sorting in England. The editor 
of the Times informed me a year ago that he was taking the 
matter up with the P.M.G., but there has been no reform.— 
I. V. Garenby, Fukushima Higher Commercial School, Japan. 

DIABETES. 

With regard to the letter of “ X” in last week’s issue, I 
answer to write a line to state that I am intimately acquainted 
with the therapeutics of diabetes and I would strongly advise 
anyone suffering from this disease never to resort to insulin 
except as a last resort, for once having adopted this habit it 
is impossible to leave it off. If diabetics, immediately the 
symptoms reappear, would go to bed and practise a semi- 
starvation dietary they would find almost instant relief. An 
‘onion’? a day keeps the doctor “at bay,” is also a good 
slogan.—J. P. Bacon-Puriiirs, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 





A New Series of “Spectator” 
Competitions 
We are publishing this week on page 606 the first of a series 
of weekly competitions, designed to cover a wide range of 
topical and literary subjects. Results will be announced in 
ach case in the second week succeeding the setting of the 
competition. 
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England’s Crisis 


England’s Crisis. By André Siegfried. Translated from the 
French by Doris and H. H. Hemming. (Jonathan Cape. 
1Us. 6d.) 

Tut English version of Professor André Siegfried’s study of 
our present distresses, which has already been heralded by 
extracts published in the Times, is no doubt destined to be 
widely read and pondered both throughout the British 
Commonwealth and in the United States. Its author 
certainly compels attention. He is one of the most dis- 
tinguished living French scholars in the social sciences, 
sharing to the full the intellectual integrity and the striving 
after clear, impartial and well-reasoned statement which 
are the hallmarks of the French genius. He has been studying 
us and the other English-speaking peoples for thirty years, 
and this book, short though it is, contains the gist of long 
observation and patient reflection. 

Let it be said at once that it is not a book to be agreed 
or disagreed with. Its chief merit is that it attempts to 
describe a situation rather than to advocate remedies. In 
doing so, it provokes thought—thought that will carry many 
British readers far beyond the issues set forth in its pages. 
It is perhaps rather a compliment than a criticism to say 
that the very clarity of the book is misleading. It is clearer 
on a first reading than on a second ; for much of its argument 
rests upon assumptions which will not be so naturally taken 
tor granted on this side of the Channel. 

The plan of the book is easily stated. The first half is 
devoted to an analysis of the ‘* post-War crisis,” centring 
round unemployment and the shrinkage of exports. Two 
chapters are devoted to high industrial costs and another to 
the change in our economic equilibrium as shown by our 
trade balance. A final chapter in this section deals with 
the population figures and with the shift in the industrial 
centre of gravity from the North to the South, and in the 
character of our industrial profits, pointing to the establish- 
ment of a new equilibrium in which finance will be relatively 
more important than industry for export. In the second half 
of the book, M. Siegfried runs through a gamut of familiar 
remedies—rationalization, inflation, protection, imperial pre- 
ference and the development of trade with the Crown Colonies. 
He concludes that ‘a shut-in system” is not practicable, 


** England being condemned to a world-wide policy.” This 
leads him on to a final chapter bearing the title ** International 


Alliances,” in which he discusses our relationship with the 
United States on the one hand and with the Continent on the 
other, closing with a non-committal section headed * Con- 
tradictory Attractions.” The book thus ends on a note of 
interrogation. 

This brief analysis gives no idea of the tone of the book, 
which is nevertheless quite as important as its substance. 
Though the marshalling of his argument and his array of facts 
and figures are as calm and detached as ever, one is conscious 
of strong and conflicting feelings in the mind of the writer, 
which occasionally slip off his pen into his otherwise serene 
pages. M. Siegfried is undoubtedly fond of us. He loves 
the England of his youth; he admires the English gentleman ; 
he feels quite at home in All Souls. But he knows that this 
England is passing away because the conditions of the new 
age demand it. And he cannot make up his mind whether 
to be pleased or sorry—pleased because a country which 
he admires and respects is making a great effort at readjust- 


ment, or sorry because the old familiar landmarks are 
vanishing. This conflict of feelings induces a mood of 


irritation, almost of nagging, which might easily lead the 
English reader, ignorant of the author’s real sentiments, to 
accuse him of a lack of generosity, of justice, and even (if 
M. Siegfried will forgive the expression) of wisdom. When 
he tells us (p. 146) that he does ‘** not know an intellectual 
Frenchman who is not distressed to think of the present 
decline in British prestige,’ he has dropped unconsciously, 
no doubt through close association with the object of his 
studies, into our own habit of condescension towards foreigners. 
And when he tells us (p. 21) that ‘‘ the legendary Englishman 
who remarked that ‘the negroes begin at Calais* ... in 
his heart of hearts meant what he said,” he has forgotten for 
the moment the British cemetery at Etaples, facing the 
Calais-Paris railway, and some recent events in that area, 


or he would have phrased the sentence differently, 
when he insists, in the curiously superficial chapter - — 
Englishman’s Attitude ” that ‘* England seems to be pe 
in vitality,” he does not pause in his nagging to Tecall . 
chief reason why, in this generation, England is not wholh 
herself. No doubt he is aware of it and aware that the ry 
cause accounts for certain comparable phenomena in ee 
temporary France. But he is too much of an English poo 
man to overcome his reserve and to mention the fact, Bus 
it should have been mentioned—not for British readers, but 
for French and American. 

The same reason, his affection for the Old England, probabjy 
accounts for the chief defect of the book—that, in describing 
the change in our economic position, it passes over, Without 
analysis and without evidence of understanding, the equally 
great and perhaps even more far-reaching change in cur 
social arrangements. Here, again, the reader is CONSCIOYs 
of a conflict—this time between M. Siegfried the Freng 
Conservative and M. Siegfried the student of America, 0) 
the other hand, he tells us that “ high wages are the direc 
cause of unemployment,” that “in France we see nothin 
shameful in cutting down our standard of living, but to the 
Anglo-Saxon it is humiliating,” that * the standard of liyiny 
theme is emphasized quite as much in the speeches of th 
Conservatives as in those of Labour.’ One would concu& 
from this, and from the whole tenour of his argument, thy 
our right policy is to reduce wages, cut down social services 
and attempt to recover our place in the world market throug) 
the exertions of a working-class living under the condition 
described in Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s book on York ani 
Professor Bowley’s analysis of conditions in Reading befor 
the War; or, perhaps, since he looks back so wistfully ty 
the glorious equilibrium of the Victorian Age, he would like 
us to return to the conditions described in Charles Booth 
Survey of London in the early nineties. But then he surprise 
us with a quotation from Sir Charles Dilke (p. 93) about the 
‘defeat of the cheaper peoples by the dearer peoples, tle 
victory of the man whose food costs four shillings over the man 
whose food costs four pence,” and with the admission (p. 97} 
that (in spite of our lack of vitality) our products ar 
‘excellently honestly made and justly renowned,” their 
only defect being that they are too durable ** for if they are ts 
be fashionable they must not last too long.” Yet, surely, 
M. Siegfried, of all people, would not like to see British factories 
deliberately lowering their standards and the English 
gentleman conscientiously superintending the manufactur 
of shoddy. 

The fact is that the real moral of the economic development 
which the author describes, and of the social development 
which he omits, is not that we should fix on high wages a 
the main cause of our distresses and attempt to go back to 
the production costs of 1914, but that we must go forwarl 
to a new equilibrium based upon a working population which 
is worth the wages which it gets, and will continue to insist 
on getting. M. Siegfried refers no fewer than five times to 
Stanley Jevons’ prophecy in 1866 about the approaching 
exhaustion of our coal reserves. He might have found room 
for the following words by Matthew Arnold at the close of 
the preface to Schools and Universities on the Continenl, 
published in 1868: ‘‘ There are two chief obstacles, as it seems 
to me, which oppose themselves to our consulting foreign 
experience with profit. One is our notion of the State as an 

alien intrusive power in the community, not summing up 
and representing the action of individuals, but thwarting it 
... The other obstacle is our high opinion of our own energy 
and wealth. This opinion is just, but it is possible to rely on 
it too long, and to strain our energy and our wealth too hard.’ 

Had the Education Acts of 1870 and 1902 each come haifa 
century earlier England's Crisis to-day would not be s 
severe, or her growing-pains so painful. For growing-pains 
they assuredly are, even though M. Siegfried does not shrink 
from employing the word decadence. Whilst he sees an England 
in which * the traditional calm is so soothing to the nerves” 
(whose nerves ?) * that, with little effort, one could imagine 
that time itself had ceased to flow ” (p. 141), we are conscious 
of a political and social revolution, peacefully achieved, 
which is enabling responsibilities which, in the Victorian age, 
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porne by one small section of the nation, to be far more 

7) e « e . 

in’ which the courage, energy and 


ly diffused, and 


le : a 
w igtive which, in war as in peace, have made England what 
init ‘ . = . . 
is, will find far more effective means of expression than 
she By 


under the régime of Samuel Smiles. ~ sngland still lives in 
an atmosphere of the past,’ says M. Siegfried on his opening 
mth «and this is one of the secrets of her extraordinary 
ae ” M., Siegfried, in spite of his pin-pricks, has written an 
 traordinarilY charming book. But is it he, or his subject, 
which still lives in the atmosphere of the past ? 

ALFRED ZIMMERN, 





But 


’ b 
" The Terrific Dean 
swift. By Carl Van Doren. — hee iongy 
thou “| REMEMBER When I was a little boy, Swift once wrote, “I 
Jually Jp felt a great fish at the end of my line, which I drew up almost 
1 our JE to the ground ;_ but it dropped in, and the disappointment 
‘cio, I vexes me to this very day, and I believe it was the type of all 
rench J my future disappointments.” Mr. Van Doren quotes this 
On & early in his book, and follows the theme through, and in 
lire, excellent first and last chapters enlarges it with explanations, 
thin, | He sees Swift as ruled by an overwhelming pride, “ filled and 
the driven by the sense and need of power.” He was the hero of 
ivine | the tragedy that he made, and he was always going forward 


Like every other writer on Swift, Mr. 


F the to meet his tragedy. 
The early 


Van Doren is baffled by his relations with women. 


lude 
thy | Varina episode is perhaps understandable in a very proud man ; 
view but what of Stella and Vanessa? * Call Stella his wife or be 


ugh pedantic... . Call Vanessa his mistress or be pedantic. One 
side of Swift looked towards a wife, one towards a mistress. 


ions 

and He maintained between them a singular course, but it was no 
fore more singular than his character.” He was extraordinary in 
ty | this as in so much else. There is really not much more to 


like (E say, but Mr. Van Doren treats the difficult episodes welland with 
thy [| sympathy: he does not suggest anything very new, but he 


ix establishes that side of Swift with skill and judgment. 


the The portions mentioned above are, though they throw no 
the — new light, excellently done, and will be of interest to all 
lan readers of Swift ; but it must be confessed that the rest of the 


%) & book will be a disappointment to admirers of Mr. Van Doren’s 
ar — justly renowned The Poetry of John Dryden. The book is 
eir B agreeably written, in a style which, except for one or two 


‘fo paragraphs of rhetorical questions, is admirably balanced ; 
ly, there are also two or three sentences so ungrammatical as to 


is fF obscure the meaning. But there are two complaints which 
sh F may justly be made against the book. Firstly, it is not full 
re enough. There is no mention, for instance, of the quarrel 
with Steele, nor of The Publick Spirit of the Whigs, none of the 
nf admirable skit of Prior's journey into France. We are not 
it F told enough about the lighter side of Swift’s life; nothing is 
fF said about his charming relations with the Berkeley ladies, 
| little about his lighter verse. We are told scarcely anything 
“§ about his fights with the Archbishop over the affairs of the 
h Cathedral. It is not made clear, as is plain from Professor 
‘ — Nichol Smith's work, that Swift did not want a Bishopric in 
0— 1713, and that he very much wanted to be historiographer. 
5 We do not get half enough quotations from his works. That 
'— there is room for a great deal more than Mr. Van Doren tells 
{F us, even in the compass of one volume, is proved by the 
fF brilliant Dean Swift and his Writings, by Mr. G. Moriarty, 
‘f which, though published forty years ago, is still the best 
'f popular book on the subject, and which Mr. Van Doren 
ignores in his very brief statement of Swift literature at the 
fF end of his volume. 

The chief complaint, however, is that Mr. Van Doren does 
not seem to be at home in the politics of the period, and in 
dealing with Swift it is essential to be intimate with every 
trick and turn of the furious factions of the time. He has 
queer notions of Whig and Tory. He is right in saying that 
Swift was neither, but, aloof from both, contemptuous of the 
theory of party government, he was first and last a good 
Churchman ; we are all agreed upon that, His analysis of the 
situation on p. 100 is curious as well as being out of date 
(though it is difficult to say exactly what year he is discussing). 
It is misleading to say that the twelve peers were created 
because Harley was “ insecure in the House of Lords’; they 
were created to pass the Treaty of Utrecht. To say as an 





explanation of the country’s desire for peace that ‘“‘ Finding 
itself on the dizzy brink of altruism and liberalism, England 
had shrunk back in a passion for its good old virtues, its stout 
old order,” is not illuminating, if it means anything at all. 
To call the Elector ** Whiggish ” is to suppose that he might 
have been a Jacobite! To remark : ‘ The Whigs had been 
kind to the Dissenters to gain their support in Marlborough’s 
enterprises * is to reveal ignorance both of the Whig personnel 
and of the history of the party for the last thirty years. 
Instances could be multiplied. When he comes to speak of 
Wood’s Ha’pence, he is probably right in ascribing the 
Drapier’s motives to a desire to hurt the Government (though 
a desire to feel his power once more might also have been a 
motive); but to call this currency question, ‘* Walpole’s 
scheme, shabby, cynical, insulting . ... &c.” is far too 
shallow. Incidentally, the scheme was Sunderland's. 
Perhaps the gravest objection to the book, however, is that 
it is, apparently, designed for that mythical monster * the 
general reader.” There are no notes, no references; there 
is no going into questions. For instance, the story of Swift's 
last meeting with Vanessa is dismissed as mere gossip. It 
may be so; but when a story has been accepted by the 
** general reader *’ for some two hundred years, even he, poor 
boneless creature, might like to know the grounds for its 
rejection. Mr. Van Doren, however, carries this solicitude 
for the general reader's easily fatigued mind by refusing even 
the names of Swift's works. He quotes the Argument Against 
Abolishing Christianity, but does not mention it by name. 
He tells of some amusing verses by Swift on Godolphin, but 
does not give the reader a chance to make acquaintance with 
them by saying that they were called Sid Hamet’s Rod. 
When he quotes “a record, written about October, 1713,” 
why does he not tell us that his extract is from Bishop 
Kennet’s diary ? Why conceal from us that “Sa cousin” to 
whom Swift wrote was Mrs. Whiteway ? We might ourselves 
wish to look up these things. In his bibliographical note Mr. 
Van Doren tells us that it would be mere ostentation to give 
his authorities, diaries, letters, special studies, &c. ; and adds : 
** All such sources have been scrupulously consulted during 
the period of almost twenty years since the book was first 
projected.” All? The claim is a large one. And even sup- 
posing the contents of the book made us confident of the 
truth of the statement (and has Mr. Van Doren read the un- 
pubiished letters to Ford ?) we would like our curiosity as to 
sources to be gratified. Where, for instance, did Mr. Van 
Deren learn that Harley ‘“* was forced to break the white staff 
of his office ** ? How could he be forced to break his staff ? 
A most unusual thing to do. Godolphin, indeed, broke his in 
a fit of rage of his dismissal, but it was unlike the phlegmatic 
Harley to do so. We do not doubt the statement, but we 
should like to know the authority. There are four charming 
photographs in the book, but it contains more misprints and 
slipped letters than would indicate careful proof reading. 


Bonamy Dosree. 


Exploration in Arabia 


Alarms and Excursions in Arabia. 
(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 

BretWEEN the Tigris and Euphrates, north of the marshes at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, runs an important branch of 
the Tigris, known in its lower reach as the Gharraf. The 
fortunes of the principal town, Shatrah, vary annually with 
the flow of water, and were never such as to attract particular 
attention from the Turkish Government. The tribes, members 
of the Muntafiq confederation, have for the most part ruled 
themselves, and in habit and dialect have peculiarities. They 
call a shovel by the name used elsewhere for a pick, and enjoy 
comparative prosperity at times when the men of other dis- 
tricts are starving ; for the Gharraf is rich in sites of ancient 
cities that flourished in the third millenium B.c. In one of 
these, Tallu’, some of the finest literary and artistic remains of 
early civilization have been found, and the shaikh of at least 
one tribe has prospered on the produce, not of his ploughed 
fields, but of abandoned dust-heaps, 

In this area Mr, Bertram Thomas commenced to equip 
himself for an exploit by which, after years of training and 
planning, he has recently placed his name among the pioneers 


By Bertram Thomas, 
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of exploration in Arabia. His story of his experiences there 
relates episodes of the settlement of Iraq after the War and 
of the rebellion which led to the present position of affairs in 
that disjointed, amorphous little State. The general reader 
who wishes to appreciate the meaning of these episodes in 
their general setting will need to turn to Sir Arnold Wilson’s 
book, and will not fail to perceive the appropriateness of the 
word “ alarms.” History will hardly be able to discover the 
real truth about those years in Iraq: prejudice, a spate of 
propaganda of the Eastern kind, and the sheer ignorance of 
Western observers have probably obscured the facts for ever. 
But Mr. Thomas has put on record the characteristic methods 
by which a few British officials imposed the pax Britannica 
on the Muntafiq division, where peace was unfamiliar and un- 
wanted, and the happy result of their efforts. The ‘ alarms ” 
at Shatrah were no more than alarms. While the tribes on 
the Euphrates were killing and plundering in 1920, the 
Gharraf remained quiet. There could be no more striking 
tribute, for those who know the district, to the Government 
Officials. This area will in the immediate future prove an acid 
test of the Iraq Government. Will future officials sent down 
from Baghdad be able to handle the successors of Khaiyyun 
as wisely and as well ? 

From Southern Iraq to Oman is a greater change than the 
generic term Arab given to the inhabitants—a term which 
has no significance other than linguistic as applied to these 
districts—allows to appear. In spite of England’s long and 
very honourable connexion with Oman, little has been written 
about the country, and Mr. Thomas has done a considerable 
service by enlightening our ignorance in several articles. In 
the present book he has, of set purpose, confined himself to 
the lighter side of incidents on journeys fruitful and fruitless, 
which all now seem a preparation for the crossing of the 
‘empty quarter.” The resulting picture is valuable because it 
enables us to compare the men of Oman with other inhabitants 
of Arabia, and shows their differences, though where men have 
little but food, women and pence to think about their differ- 
ences are not great. Oman is hardly more than the coastal 
strip extending round the heel of Arabia, but there is small 
doubt that it has from the earliest times been a most important 
trade centre, and may have been an important source of 
copper for the ancient East. At various points on the coast 
are men of extraneous origin and speech. Wild and inhos- 
pitable, the country has always been isolated from the rest of 
Arabia, and has only accepted a nominal suzerainty at any 
time. It is hard to believe that Mr. Phiiby’s recent prophetic 
vision of an Oman subject to a central Wahhabi power will 
ever come true. Should it do so the province will inevitably 
be a source of weakness rather than of strength. 

Of the interior also Mr. Thomas tells much of interest, and 
shows very clearly how, in this remote quarter there lies 
behind modern feuds and tribal divisions the recollection of 
ancient racial divisions long forgotten in other parts of the 
peninsula, The people, whatever the sect of Mohamme- 
danism professed, still maintain pagan practices and super- 
stitions, and desire no other. The country has few traces of 
its ancient inhabitants, and such remains as there are seem 
difficult to interpret. Here, as elsewhere, there are large 
underground water-conduits, and the distribution of these is 
beginning to make the hypothesis that they were constructed 
in the century before Muhammad's appearance by the Persian 
conquerors extremely improbable. It may be that the name 
falaj and the thing were borrowed by the Himyarites or 
Sabaeans from Babylonia or Assyria; the “house” (or should 
it be ‘‘ houses,” buyut) ‘of the ignorance” will puzzle archaeo- 
logists, and the tradition reported of the tribe of Israel in 
Northern Oman will be discredited by historians. 

Some day a literary critic will define and analyse for us the 
charm of books about Arabia—a class considerably increased 
during the last few years. The writers invariably have strong 
and distinctive personalities, yet there is some element that 
gives their writings the same flavour. Perhaps that element 
derives from the desert. Mr. Thomas has it in full measure, 
but carries it off with the light-heartedness of a subaltern, 
Enjoyment of this volume whets the appetite for that which 
is to follow, and there is only one improvement requisite— 
better printing of the maps, with legible type. 


SIDNEY SMITH. 


— 
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Irish History 

A History of Ireland and Her People. Vol. lie 

Stuart Period to Modern Times. By Eleanor H 

Irish Texts Society. (Harrap. 18s.) 
Tne revolution in Ireland has multiplied manifold th 
interest attaching to Irish history. Thirty years ago : 
thought of Irish history as the history of the final posit 
out of all that went to make mediaeval Ireland wna 
Europe. It seemed a waste of time to speculate on the 
value of what had been destroyed; every reasonable an 
assumed that the crushing process had at least oy 
completely successful. There was no need to fear that ‘ 
pulp might still contain the germs of life. One could rig 
use it in building a modern Federation with little thought of 
its past. Now we see things differently. From 1914 onan 
the pulp seemed to be fermenting in an odd and even alarming 
manner, and men gradually reached the conclusion that, 
after all, it was alive. England then decided to leave it 
severely alone, so that it now has a chance to develop in 
accordance with its own nature—if there truly are vita 
forces working in the mass. Hence it comes that we look at 
Ireland’s history with a new curiosity to see if we can discery 
in it vital forces and chronic diseases so that we may estimate 
their effects in the last twenty years and forecast futur 
developments. 

Revolutionary periods are apt to expose in a yer 
indecent manner the naked bones of the political and socia| 
structure, of the motives which determine men’s Political 
conduct and of the methods which must be employed by thos 
who mean to retain or seize the power of governing. Th 
polite historian feels an obligation to cover humanity’s shane, 
at least so far as the present generation is concerned, and 
accordingly the last eighty pages of Miss Hull’s history seen 
to screen almost as much as they reveal. The value of 
this second volume should be judged rather by the attempt 
to tell again the history of Ireland from the Elizabethap 
period to the Union. In retelling the story Miss Hull has th 
advantage of having seen the final breakdown of the Union 
policy and the consolidation of the Free State. Knowing the 
sequel, she should be able to draw our attention to what is 
significant in the earlier parts of the story. 

What has she to show us? First and foremost, the policy 
of confiscation and plantation based on the assumption that 
the Irish culture was inferior and that it could not be satis. 
factorily blended with the English. Experiments with this 
policy showed it to be at once appalling in its results and 
incapable of completely achieving the end desired. But the 
experiments were repeated, apparently because they brought 
riches to influential individuals. At the same time it began 
to appear that any land holders, English or Irish, wouli 
support a central authority which was prepared to give then 
security of title to their land. Hence when the dispossessel 
old Ireland rose in 1641 it failed because it could not heartil 
unite with the Irish Catholic landlords, even against th 
English Puritan Parliament. In the confusion of those days 
Miss Hull tantalizes us by giving glimpses of two figures s 
interesting that we long for a full account of their views and 
activities. There are, first, the Papal Nuncio Rinuccini seni 
to Ireland to consolidate the position of the Roman Churt 
in Ireland with a view, as Miss Hull insists, to the spiritua 
reconquest of England. Then Owen Roe O'Neil, back fro 
a military career on the Continent, leading the forces of th 
old tribal Ireland, but talking of loyalty to an English kin 
in the language of nationalism. Where did he learn thal 
language ? Was it, indeed, spoken in the old tribal Ireland: 
Or had he picked it up in seventeenth century Spain an 
France ? Next we see Charles II, who owed so much to thi 
loyalty of the Irish Catholic land holders, called upon to cance 
and unsettle the Cromwell confiscations and settlements ant 
choosing, rather, to effect a compromise in which an all bul 
intolerable deal of injustice was blended with a dosage 0 
common sense just sufficient to make that unjust settlemen! 
permanent. That settlement seemed to have buried the oli 
Ireland. The new Ireland of the eighteenth century reste 
on this foundation. It might have proved secure enough 
only that the Protestant property owners, angered )} 
James II's championship of the Catholic Church, sought bi 
means of the penal laws to bury Irish Catholicism along with 
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id dispossessed Ireland. The result was the Protestant 

= {the eighteenth century. In the face of England’s 

oigarehy pene erade that oligarchy developed a nationalism 

gel hich had very little connexion with the old Irish 

‘ion, It was this nationalism which the Union crushed. 

— be little doubt that in crushing it Pitt, Castlereagh 

the anil felt that they were merely destroying a corrupt 
a 


the pat - ’ 
«Soo, I of its own W 


a “oarchy in Dublin backed by brutal and arrogant squireens 
Shing oliga = ed the tyrant in the countryside, and it is not 
ue in ff mt? rt to find that in carrying out his task Cornwallis 
D the perl support of the Catholic hierarchy. Indeed, one 
bang pao whether Miss Hull is right in picturing Cornwallis as 
been oe ak man and Castlereagh as the cynic or in supposing 
pi we thet of them was ashamed of the work he was doing. 
be br of them were great public servants and the public 
a grvant’s code reserves the highest praise for those who do 

Wikies not shrink from dirty work when it is necessary work. 
that There remains the question whether Pitt was not over- 
ave it hasty in assuming that the corrupt Protestant oligarchy could 
lop in Ip not safely be reformed by a full measure of Catholic emanci- 
Vital pation. It is true that cautious ; Conservatives like 
ok gt fp Charlemont felt that the Irish Constitution was essentially a 
iscem Protestant Constitution and that any tampering with the 
imate [| principle involved certain dangers about which it was better 
future | to be silent. Outspoken cynics like Fitzgibbon, who knew the 
yorst of Irish history and the worst of Irish nature, professed 
to believe and probably did believe that full Catholic 
Bes emancipation would revive the hopes of the old dispossessed 
“9 Ireland, lay bare the injustice of the foundations on which 
ee all titles to Irish Janded property rested, and lead to a bloody 
The uprising of the serfs. On the other hand, Liberals like 
ame Grattan, Burke and Langrishe were willing to trust the 

, moderation of their Catholic countrymen. Yet even if they 
Rai were right, Pitt had still to consider whether two independent 
e of legislatures could be trusted co co-operate permanently under 
ompt Bone king and one Cabinet. The English party system made 
than & it ridiculous to suppose that an Trish Legislature would 
the Jp always be ready to accept the Cabinet which happened at the 
nion moment to suit the English Parliament ; corruption would 
the B usually be necessary to ensure complaisance. The alternative 
it i, | system now in force, one king, with two independent Cabinets 

and Legislatures, would have seemed too delicate and refined 

, a contrivance to stand the stresses of the Napoleonic world. 
iy However that may be, Miss Hull shows us that the Union 
- policy never throve, whether because of Pitt's failure to carry 
> out the emancipation of the Catholics or because the old 
ba injustices which kept the natural owners of Irish land out of 
and We 


tl their rights made industry and contentment impossible. 
Dare thus tempted to speculate how far the subsequent agitations 


ty : ie ; : 
eh against the Union had their roots in the wrongs of the old 
gan ; 
tl , dispossessed Ireland, how far they were a part of the struggle 
MH : a ° 

between Catholicism and Protestantism and how far they 


ri derived merely from the Parliamentary Nationalism of the 
"a eighteenth century. O’Connell was a champion of Catholicism, 
ih yet he thought in terms of Grattan’s Parliament, while his 
. popular methods of agitation roused the old dispossessed 
T Ireland from its deep sleep. Parnell, as the Protestant 
leader of a Parliamentary party, could not but link up with 
the Grattan tradition, but the Land League on the material 
and the Gaelic League on the spiritual side derived from the 
‘ old Ireland. Arthur Griffith liked to recall the volunteers 
"f and the Parliament of 1782, but the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood claimed a different ancestry. Then there is the 
modern Ulster Protestant. It is a pity that Miss Hull could 
not spare space to study this curious by-product of Irish 
history. 


: The Education of Parents 


€f The Management of Young Children. By William E. Blatz, 
l M.B., Ph.D., and Helen Bott, M.A. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

if Tis sensible and practical book is an essay in the education 
Nf of parents. ‘* Parent education” has to English ears, even 
tf to-day, rather an outlandish sound. It has been heard of in 
if England, here and there. A year or two ago there was even a 
‘f society formed to serve this end. But although influential 
|f and weighty, the society so far moves mainly in circles closely 
'f connected with professional educators, or among parents of a 
naturally inquiring temper. Parent education has hardly yet 
f begun to be the almost commonplace social purpose it is 





rapidly becoming in America. Yet the need for it is as great 
here as there. The problems arising in the management of 
young children are not the special outcome of America’s special 
conditions of rapid social expansion and the need to assimilate 
immigrant families. They spring from the universal flux in the 
civilized world, from common changes in moral aims and 
notions of human nature. 

The loss of fixed ideas about children’s conduct and of 
guiding traditions in training is felt in every nursery to-day. 
Mothers and nurses no longer feel easy in their minds when 
some trying incident goads them to whip or punish little 
children. They no longer feel quite clear that the one goal of 
training is automatic obedience. When practical urgency or 
common sense makes them demand this virtue, they do not feel 
the moral certainty which their parents felt. A canker of 
doubt nearly always eats into the parental conscience, and 
makes them hesitant in both aims and methods. They do not 
know what to put in the place of the old clear standards, nor 
how to reach those they still value. 

To ease their bewilderments they may seek for recipes. 
They may write to the correspondence columns of women’s 
papers for advice on this or that educational emergency. They 
may exchange views and experiences in a fragmentary way 
over the teacups, although seldom with the frankness and 
open-mindedness that would render such exchanges valuable, 

What is more rare, is to make an attempt with the thorough. 
ness and the humility of the genuine student to search into the 
whole matter of what children’s minds are and how best to 
train them. Such an attitude, however, is happily growing 
commoner. Books like this one will help its spread. The 
Management of Young Children shows how great is the need of 
parents and nurses for technical knowledge, and how much 
practical help such knowledge can yield. 

The emphasis of the book is upon the social education of 
young children. The authors hold that ** the most important 
task which children have to learn is to live with others on a 
basis of mutual satisfaction. Both the ‘ give’ and ‘take’ 
of social life must be adequately provided for, extremes in 
either direction yielding a social product unsatisfactory either 
to the group or to the individual or to both. The most 
important task which parents have to perform is that of 
directing their children towards an ideal balance between these 
two tendencies.” 

Towards attaining this positive and practicable aim, the 
book offers much excellent help. Not, however, by way of 
those much-sought-after prescriptions for particular ills. 
One of the wisest things in the book is its emphasis on the 
worthlessness of such specifics, and the great need for under- 
standing the child’s mind as a whole at each and every stage of 
his growth. The child’s social problem is shown to be essen- 
tially a problem of learning, the parents’, one of understanding 
how to help the child learn most securely and effectively. 

The general questions of discipline and freedom, and the 
educative control of the physical and social environments, are 
all discussed sympathetically, knowledgeably and without doc- 
trinairism. Yet although the issues are deliberately kept 
broad, they are closely anchored at every point to everyday 
practical issues and real children. 

If this book comes to be widely read, many little children 
will be made the happier. Susan Isaacs, 


Present Laughter 


Big Money. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir seems a long time since Mr. Wodehouse’s last book; it 
always does. Now the new one has been out for a few days, 
and all those who had previously taken some part of the 
Pelham Course will have got hold of it already. They wil] 
have found it a little above the average of one who so easily 
heads the averages in this kind of writing. 

Some day a public analyst will be found bold enough to 
try his skill on the most tonic and anti-splenetic spring of 
light modern English laughter, and he may not approve of 
the rough decomposition which follows. 

Mr. Wodehouse’s early books were school stories and 
written for boys: perhaps this explains in part why his 
humour, while keeping always a little nearer to date than 
that of his competitors, retains, even in 1931, a strong 
and lovable decorum. But the method of it in those days, 
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as seen in the school tales and Love Among the Chickens, was 
not the one we know now, and did not become so until Mike 
was being written in 1909. Then, when he created Rupert 
Psmith in Chapter XXXI, Mr. Wodehouse became Wodehouse. 
With the appearance of this imperturbable arbiter of 
elegancies and destinies, the book grows so truly funny that 
dull little boys cannot finish it. ‘Is this impertinence 
studied, Smith ?*’ ‘* Ferguson's study, sir? No, sir. That's 
further down the passage.” And since then, if it is not 
libellous to say so, Psmith, though he has only occurred in 
three more of them, has written the Wodehouse books. This 
is not to suggest for a moment that the books have become 
stereotyped ; it is only to express the feeling that Jeeves, 
Lord Emsworth, the Efficient Baxter, Ogden Ford, the 
Oldest Member, Beach, Aunt Agatha, Rodney Spelvin, 
Madame Garvarni, and the rest of those who have now become 
Wodehousehold words were created in the first place to 
satisfy Psmith’s appetite for stupendous exaggerations, and 
that their adventures were plotted to win an approving beam 
from his eyeglass. 

It was Psmith’s habit, in which probably 
among boys, to balance his life by treating 
events as trivialities, and small things as great. 
the fortunes of these other people we find an analogous 
double method of underlining the grotesque in action : crises 
are described with unsurpassed terseness, and trifles stippled 
in at leisurely length. When it is vital to a hero’s wooing 
that he should cease to be a detective and become a musical- 
comedy actor, he approaches an agent. “*‘ Let’s see you 
dance. ‘I can’t dance.’ ‘Sing,’ said the agent. ‘ Stop 
singing, added the agent, hastily. ‘ You go away and have 
a nice cup of hot tea,’ said the agent, soothingly.” On the 
other hand, when there is only the question of a Russian 
novelist taking one bite of cake, we are given a detailed 
mosaic in a hundred words. 

And we find a parallel method in commentary. The most 
abysmal of modern slang is employed, and sometimes even 
invented, to paint a character's reaction to what is earth- 
shattering, while an almost ccclesiastical prose is used to 
clothe the result of the knockabout. Such, it need hardly 
be said, was Psmith’s conversational habit. And ecclesiastical 
prose is frequently reinforced, just as it was reinforced in his 
speech, by serious poctical quotation. ‘The board over which a 
man trips is not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door, 
and a character in four different books, if I remember rightly, 
is like one that on a Jonesome road doth walk in fear and 
dread, and having once turn’d round, walks on, and turns no 
more his head; because he knows a frightful fiend doth 
close behind him tread. 

In Big Money the Island-Valley of Avilion pops up again, 
monarch 


he was alone 
overwhelming 
In following 


and ‘*some debonair flinging largess to the 
multitude * comes back to us after twenty-two years, and 


we have more on the beard themes from Bill the Bloodhound 
and The Clicking of Cuthbert. But since such re-relishing 
delights us even more, if that were possible, than it delights 
Mr. Wodehouse, it is idle to wonder whether there was 
Scottish blood in the veins of the Shropshire Psmiths. 

E. Powys M:Tners. 


Remembered Dancing 


The Russian Ballet, 1921-1929. By W. A. Propert. 
The Bodley Head. 30s.) 


(John Lane, 


We are indebted to Mr. Propert and Messrs. John Lane for 
a worthy record of the last phase of the Russian Ballet. Mr. 
Propert had already written the history of perhaps the most 
considerable artistic enterprise of our day from the years 
1909-1920. In this volume he carries the story forward 
from 1921 to 1929. Almost half the volume is given up 
to a series of delightful photographs of the dancers themselves 
—photographs which give one a real pang of bitterness to 
think that one will never see them in the flesh again. 

The present volume begins with what to many of us was 
the heyday of the Ballet—the period immediately after the 
War, when in a great renaissance Diaghileff gathered together 
the company which, after its pre-War triumphs, had been 
scattered and broken, and produced, in what might be called 
the ‘* Massine-Lopckova ”’ period, some of the most per- 
manently delightful of his ballets, such as 7'he Good-Humoured 





Ladies and La Boutique Fantasque. To those of Us 

grew up at this time and who knew not the pre-War a ged for 
of Nijinsky, this period was the apogée of the Ballet nother : 
ended, as Mr. Propert tells us, in the débdcle of La Belle : . veg 
Bois Dormante—an unmerited débdcle, most of us who Mia at is € 
nessed Diaghileff’s great defeat will think: for in Spite a Mr. = 
certain slowness in the unhappy sleeping princess, the de ol 

Y Bad he 


of the greatest Bakst décor that was ever produced an 
spirited dancing which accompanied it, merited a far 
response than London gave it. 


the id farming 
Breater Mg it turn 










After that, of course, the Ballet entered an entirely ne pr be 
phase. It was certainly Diaghileff’s most amazing thie q ries, 
ment that he rallied his shattered forces and created ‘ pws os 
new ballets and conquered a new public. These new ballet; Mb e on 
beginning perhaps with Le Train Bleue, were of quite a differen, : “4 Smit 


nature: Western European and not Russian. To map 
us they remained permanently inferior “Silver Age” 
creations compared to his earlier work. 

Mr. Propert is far from agreeing with this judgment 
however, and he may well be right. In any case, the genen| 
tribute which he pays to Diaghileff is entirely merited ; 


“The debt that the world of his contemporaries owes hin ; 
very great. His seasons were a constantly recurring shined 
an education in beauty and a never-failing source of ing tn 
controversy. It was he who not only taught us almost all we kygy field Mt. | 
of Russian painting, but who first made widely familiar in England fMjp Killart 
the names of some of the greatest of contemporary foreign painters ‘ 

The fame of Picasso and Derain, of Braque, Matisse and Maris pen and 
Laurencin, Utrillo, Rouault and Chirico was, through their ballets Hord and 
heralded to thousands who knew nothing of modern painting MMpassacre 
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outside England; and these names, endorsed as they were by the fu: 
fact of Diaghileft’s approval, quickly became a part of householj ~~ 
knowledge, even though the ballets themselves were not invariably puadh O 


convincing. In music the story is the same; the whole range of Disease. 





Russian music from Glinka to Stravinsky and _ Prokofieff y, ory st 
, 8 Bevery 8 
opened to us, and our knowledge of the younger Western compose 
greatly widened.” oa 
rel = Pape me — old in 
All this, as Mr. Propert says, has gone. The Ballet wene bri 


perhaps a dead art, and Diaghileff will be very likely forgotten, him, a | 
But for those of us who lived in the waste-land of post-Wa ate hin 
Europe his work was one of the few substantially positiy Preaic 
aesthetic enterprises which, for a time at any rate, managed jst is fre 
to exist: municipal 
modernize 
taken apf 
for fitness 
in Belfast 
There is 
be kept 
bok, 7 
which m 
sight an 
it, nine 





“The movement was bound to die. Diaghileff worked by wy 
formula, had no method in his inspired intuition, His ear was 
familiar with all music, his eye trained to all beauty of form and 
colour. How could these endowments be passed on even to his 
most constant companions or written down into a code of rules! 
When he died, everything that was his died with him. One day, 
without any doubt, some new leader will come forward into the lis 
of the stage. That he will work in terms of the Ballet as we knowit 
seems unlikely. It was in its essence an exotic and costly survival 
from the days of the great courts and wealthy patrons. That 
Diaghileff brought it back to vigorous life is an astonishing tribute 
to his genius. If, in this generation, a successor were to appear, 
learned and sensitive as he was, and ruthless as he could be, it would §P™S 4 
be move astonishing still.” 


A Lovely Book 


: , : inally. 
Cross Roads in Ireland. By Padraic Colum. (Macmillan. lis a 
Iv is difficult to write a book about a place, be it country, By y 
county, or village, because one may so easily let the plat i sidies 


down; and because, which matters less, one is publicly “The | 
measuring one’s ability by an exacting standard. A book 
like Cross Roads in Ireland needed a man with a poet's eye, 
an active sympathy, a lively pen, and an intimacy with 
place and people which would make him welcome wherevet 
he went. In Mr. Colum it has found its man: and I an 
not sure that the last quality has not been the most important. 
There is probably no Irishman as widely welcome in his ow 
country as Padraic Colum. He is that rare character, thé 
man of education who belongs to no single section of his 


everytl 
Colum 





people. No better hand could have been found for the The I 
task. 1g 

The opening of the book augurs well. The sentences ate § Green 
simple, and very practical: they go at once to essentials: ag 

“Even now the gypsies one sees look tourists rather than 1s 
sojourners: they area horse-owning while the vagrants tha WueE 
Ireland knows of are an ass-owning folk.” a 
ry Te ‘ = . ; ters } 
Then comes an account of tinkers’ etiquette in battle, an little 
we are away, caught up by a book that will not be put dow. wie 
In a sense, it is easy to put down, for it is written in shor forge 
chapters, or sections, so that no one need read further at 4 again 


sitting than he wishes: but the sitting is apt to be pr 
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for every page is alive with one sort of interest or 
pe So full a book cannot be described, and I find that 


Ae noted exactly twenty-eight passages for quotation : 
’ \ 


t js to be done ? 
yr, Colum is able to talk to everyone. He can tell us, 
f. 


+ hand, of the man who brought a goat to the fair, and was 
a“ must emulate the Danes in all matters of agriculture 

ie * The Danes!”’ he exclaimed, in high contempt ; 
ete out he was thinking of the Danes whom Brian 
q i at Clontarf, the word having no modern significance 
ELY ney ue at all. Then there was the man who played on a 


chic i whistle H 

















slay “fle had bought it in Henry Street, Dublin, at the shop of Mr. 
Dalle bith, tenpence was the price. Every night he said a prayer 
liffere, an Smith who had made so perfect an instrument. I looked at 

Set it had been made in Germany ; if Mr. Smith of 


‘ound that - . 
pest was getting the benefit of the nightly prayer he was 


MANY of 
Age” wing more than was his due.” 
iiterwards, the pair of them went over Patrick Sarsfield’s 
gent, se and demesne. There are ballad singers— If I was 
genera) »tell you about the miseries of the poor I would keep you 
ve three quarters of an hour,” said one of them—story- 


im is HAjrs, poets, tinkers, and tumblers: there is the cattle- 
rr iver Who, asked for a song in a Wexford eating house, 


@ kuoy Mie Mr. Colum’s hand firmly and sang what turned out to 
glo Mh. Killarney: there is an old priest who said, “* As for the 
r ® Bn and women who knelt around the Market Cross in Wex- 
alia fri and begged Cromwell for mercy, Cromwell did not 
tinting Massacre half enough of them”; and there is the friend 


hes ho refused to take an interest in the story of Eoghan 
mr, Ruadh O'Neill till he was told that the patriot had Bright's 


nge of Mpisease. Indeed, there are three or four characters for 
¥u very stopping place on the way. 
“4 there are beautiful stories, like the story of ** The Shepherds,” 
«din Kildare. Mr. Colum is learned in the past, and each 
et is yene brings from him its evocation. Dean Swift fascinates 
ten, him, as he fascinates so many Irishmen of letters. Politics 
Mat Bove him little : 
itive President Cosgrave’s government has created an administration 
gel BF iat is free from the suspicion of graft or corruption ; the important 
municipalities under its jurisdiction, Dublin and Cork, have been 
modernized and made progressive ; a Civil Service Commission has 
taken appointments out of the hands of elected bodies, thus making 
for fitness in every branch of the public service. Thoughtful people 


8 
and . e 
in Belfast note such developments. 


) his 
ks! There isa mention of Percy (French—long may his memory 
day, le kept green—and an abundant tribute to that beautiful 
hs wok, The Threshold of Quiet, by Daniel Corkery: a book 
ival (Evhich made such an impression on me that I remember every 
hat MH sight and scent and sound of the Devon cliff on which I read 
i, nine years ago to the very week. There are, of course, 
lj (poems and ballads —some with Gaelic echoes : 

3eyond my counting, upon a mountain 

Near to a fountain that clearly ran ; 

I fell to tremble, Pll not dissemble, 

As they assembled for the rights of man.” 
Finally, there are descriptions of scenery, so clear that a 
bird might have observed them: and the book is enriched 
with many pictures, notably a couple of Sean Keating’s 
tudies in character, and a magnificent reproduction of 
“The Fairy Thorn,’ by Paul Henry, whose work has in it 
everything I most admire in painting. Once again, Padraic 
(olum has done well by his country. L. 


ee 


; Fiction 


| Five Excellent Novels 


5 Ambrose Holt and Family. By Susan Glaspell.  (Gollanez. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Delicate Situation. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 
Green Memory. By M. Barnard Eldershaw. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Winter Comedy. By Sylvia Thompson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Four Handsome Negresses. By RK. Hernekin Baptist. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

Wnen, before we are quarter way through a novel, the charac- 
ters have taken such shape that we are partisans, there is 
little need to wonder about the novel's quality. ‘Those who 
become interested in Ambrose Holt and Family will speedily 
forget Miss Susan Glaspell, except perhaps to side with or 
against her in the matter of Blossom and Lincoln, Blossom 
found she was always expected to be just Blossom, an orna- 





ment rather than a partner. Lincoln wrote poetry, and Blos- 
som wanted an intelligent share in the poet. He also managed 
a cement business, and when the development of this business 
meant destroying the woods he had loved, he planned a fine 
long poem to put the matter straight. Blossom sought to 
facilitate the task, without consulting him, and he was natur- 
ally much annoyed. Enter Ambrose Holt, Lincoln's father, 
who years before had run away, leaving him and his mother 
to get on as best they might. Ambrose has been for Lincoln 
the symbol of all humiliation and disgrace: so that, when 
Blossom meets and unwillingly likes her father-in-law, there 
are all the materials for a pretty row. She likes Ambrose, 
despite her loyalty to Lincoln, because he calls to the best of 
her intelligence, and because he ran away from the same fear 
as hers: the fear of growing like the part assigned to him. 
Blossom realizes, with many another married woman, that to 
change, or rather, to become her real self, means causing pain 
to a number of people. While she is wondering if the effort is 
worth it, Lincoln follows his parent’s example, and runs away. 
This confirms Blossom: and the rest of the story tells how, 
through the unexpected agency of Ambrose, she and Lincoln 
achieved the reality of contact for which she had been longing 
all her married life : 

“* Do not fool yourself,’ Blossom was thinking of herself and 
Lincoln. ‘ It will not always be like this.’ 

“It would slip back, and often seema good deal as it had before. 
But there had been life. When there has been life, it is not as a 
place where there has never been life.” 

This novel breathes, from the first word to the last, the clear 
air of reality. It deals with marriage as a life to be lived, 
not as a situation to be evaded. Without fuss or flurry it 
conve; ; more drama than twenty novels labelled “* powerful ” 
and ** dramatic.” The writing, simple and businesslike, takes 
its clear beauty from the theme. Miss Glaspell belongs to 
that very small band of novelists whom we can trust. She will 
give us the truth as she sees it, and, what is more, she wil! give 
us her data so honestly that, should she faiter, we can interpret 
for ourselves. She does not falter here. In its mingling of 
wisdom with grace, and in the felicity of its expression, this 
novel is outstanding. 

Miss Royde-Smith’s opening chapters are so lavish in detail, 
detail of genealogies, interiors, and the like, that I began to 
regret Miss Glaspell, who conveys, in the remark of a visitor, 
more description ofthe room where Lincoln wrote his poetry 
than could a page of catalogue. But, once in the full broad 
current of the story, I would follow the author anywhere. 
Mary Paradise inherited from Mr. Paradise of Bristol nothing 
but her name and a little money. There was no deception, 
for Mr. Paradise had married her mother with his kindly eyes 
wide open. When, years afterwards, Mary came from Paris to 
live with her aunt Lena and Miss Martin, she showed no sign 
of a troubled inheritance. Yet, before long, she had fallen in 
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love with handsome James Towyn, whose mother, Lady Ger- 
vaise, belonging to another faith, created by her presence in 
the village what Christie Martin called ‘‘ a delicate situation.” 
Quictly and inevitably Miss Royde-Smith shows the course of 
circumstance that transforms faithful and affectionate spirits 
into the devils who keep lovers apart ‘‘ for their own good ” : 
and in this case punishment fell heavily. Lena, who had 
suffered early, suffered late : : 


‘Deeper and deeper it went, the sword of her self-accusation. . . 2 
She had made in Mary the vicarious sacrifice, sent her away to be the 
scapegoat of her own unsatisfied nature.” 


For Mary’s father had been betrothed to Lena, and Lena 
had kept proudly faithful to her betrayer. Yet Mary was born 
to suffer. Ten Lenas could not have come between her and 
her destiny. What that destiny was I shall not reveal. No 
abstract could do justice to this full and beautiful story. 
Miss Royde-Smith has written a book to match the name of 
Mary Paradise, dealing amply with the large issues of life and 
love and death: a book steady, sane, and humorous, which 
reaches back confidently to its Victorian ancestors. None of 
her detail is petty, and she employs no supers: the minor 
tragedy of Madeleine is, in its way, as moving as the major 
tragedy of Mary. 

The joint authors of Green Memory choose likewise a Vic- 
torian scene, though they lay it in their native Australia : 
and they, too, deal with a theme of arbitrary self-sacrifice. 
There are women who, once the mood is on them, will adopt 
blindly any course which involves denial of their own desires, 
Lucy Haven was one of them. ‘It is more disastrous, I 
think, to be foolish than to be wicked,” said her father, 
before he killed himself. Miss Royde-Smith’s Lena would 
have understood that: Lucy did not. She met the crisis by 
being wonderfully foolish. She threw over her fiancé, as the 
nearest gesture of self sacrifice: she ran the family as she 
thought her father would have wished. 

*** Hasn’t your life been a burden,’ —cries Gerald—‘ hasn’t every- 
body’s? Trying to be what we weren’t at school, trying to be 
twice as clever, trying to live up to Lucy and what Lucy wanted.’ ”’ 
Lucy raises antagonisms, and gets the worst of them: yet, 
in the end, this worsting turns out well for her. The two 
authors, in addition to their other gifts, show in this book the 
rare ability to evoke a sympathy between characters and their 
natural background, without falsifying the characters or 
humanizing the background. I do not know if Green Memory 
will be as popular as its predecessor, but with the discerning it 
will much enhance the high repute of “* M. Barnard Eldershaw.” 


Miss Thompson’s book is not in the same class, if only be- 
cause of the limitation she has herself imposed upon it. The 
players in her Winter Comedy struggle with lighter obstacles, 
and are, with two or three exceptions, the familiar babblers of 
our day. Caroline,the sort of woman whom men readily invest 
with an alien significance, being happily married to the decent, 
hardworking Maurice, lets herself be yapped into the begin- 
nings of an affair with Peter. Peter is a man of words. They 
tell Maurice, who is both wise and unwise enough not to take 
the situation very seriously Before much else can happen, a 
brief affair with Dick Rawdon, who is not only a man of words, 
combines with the sudden illness of little Anne to show 
Caroline on which side her bread is quite liberally buttered, 
I enjoyed reading this book immensely, for it is pleasant to 
leave weightier matters and read a witty and sensitive record 
of people who have nothing much the matter with them. Miss 
Thompson has come a long way from her early novels; and 
within the chosen limits of its title, I commend Winter Comedy 
unreservedly. 

There is a legend, centuries old, that a Portugal ship carried 
off four African women, with the aim of instructing them in 
the Christian faith, and putting them ashore as emissaries of 
commerce and the Truth. We are invited to suppose, in this 
tale of Four Handsome Negresses, that the four were Regeunda, 
Sapi, Arigacho and Azize—carried off, naked and screaming, 
by the men of the great Winged Canoe. There were priests on 
board the ‘Santa Maria,’ but there were also soldiers. From 
the moment they were hoisted up the side, the negresses never 
passed a happy hour. Poor souls, they made the ship a hell, 
for themselves and others. All escaped, three by way of 
death: and death released the luckier of the priests. 

This strange story is told, with irony and compunction, 
in a style which matches the luxuriance of its scenes and 

















passions. Four Handsome Negresses is an unus 
flowering often into beauty, and animated throu “ws 7 
brilliant, serpentine imagination. R. Hernekin Tema 
internal evidence suggests to be a woman, has aifte 
uncommon kind: and her tale rounds off as distin, oe 
quintette of novels by women writers as can ever mt ed 
their way into a single review. L. A. G, Smo. 






























































New Novels 


THE SCREEN. By Ann Stokes. (Benn. 7s. 6d \~A hi 
resourceful study of the relationship between oN 
and his daughter who is aware he has pont: ft 
crime passionel. The characterization and Anol 
background are excellent. eli 


I SIT ALONE. By Waldemar Ager. (Harpers, 7, 
Tedious subjective outpourings of a Norwegian j a 
who sits alone in a shack in the Middle West and “ 
the history of his childhood and of his unhappy mame 


SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN MARGARET, By Ph ; 
Hambledon. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.)—Here is th, » 
affair of Mr. David Garrick with Peg Wolffington ait 
tively dressed and prettily staged by the “ La! and Fie! 
school. But was Mr. Garrick quite the snob and be 
is made out to be? 


































































































UNKNOWN LANDS. By Blasco Ibaiiez. (Thornton Butt 
worth. 7s. 6d.)—This romance of two lovers who 
persecution, sailed with Christopher Columbus, jg yp 
negligible by the magnitude of the occasion. Historical 
accurate but uninspired. 


MY CANOE. By Maurice Chenu. (Scholartis Press. 7%, 6g 
The narrator’s adventures with four companions 
canoeing trips down French rivers are described in a s¢y; 
of short stories with enough zest, humour, and pleasaa 
artificiality to atone for occasional dull patches, 


THE FLEET HALL INHERITANCE. By Richard Keven 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—A thriller in a new manner. Althouw) 
the author allows us to follow the movements of th 
detected as well as the detecting, any solver of ¢} 
problem may well take off his hat to himself. 


ROADS OF PEACE. By Ganpat. (Hodder and Stoughto 
7s. 6d.)—The publishers say this book “ shows us thy 
India that is and the way out.” The author says, “ Indy 
might go forward safely and hopefully so long as the nly 
of the road—the clear indications of danger—were ng 
disregarded.” We say, “a timely book and a fi 
story.” 


HIGHLAND FLING. By Nancy Mitford.  (Thomtg 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—A dreary extravaganza of thy 
post-Waugh school. (The conception is infantile, th 
execution (at its best) undistinguished.) The Brighj 
Young People cut familiar capers in the Gothick Nort 
Vulgar, but not funny. 


NO SIGN-POST ANYWHERE. By Elizabeth Hugh 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A_ simple, sincer, 
rather dull, “railway journey” story of an Osfoi 
undergraduate who is forced to renounce the Comid 
fisher girl he loves owing to a startling discovery. 


MR. CARDONNEL. By H. C. Bailey. (Ward Lok 
%s. 6d.)—The cavalier who comes to England # 
secret agent for Charles II and who rescues a Purita 
maid from the royal clutches is a stock figure, one d 
Wardour Street’s “ great gentlemen.” 


THE CONCAVE MIRROR. By W. B. Maxwell. (Hein: 
mann. ‘7s. 6d.)—The effects of a fortune on a happily 
married couple—the wife takes a lover—are intimately 
revealed by the diary of the husband. Clever, sensitiv 
and slightly sentimental in the French manner. 


The Magazines 


In the Nineteenth Century for April the article most deserving 
of notice is that by the Earl of Crawford and Balearres, a vey 
outspoken and an overdue examination of the plight d 
literary criticism to-day, as it affects the general reader au 
the pursuit of literature. It should be read by every reviewet 
Sir Ernest Bennett, on the position and record of the 
Government, is refreshing in this time of sensational exposuté 
for his moderate language and common-sense judgments d 
things and people. An _ instructive article is that 
Professor Coatman on Mr. Gandhi, as seen from a seat in tlt 
administration. Three good Conservative articles, thw 
sufficiently described, are by Sir A. Steel-Maitland a 


rationalization, by Captain 'aprell-Dorling on the result | 


of the London Naval Treaty, and by Mr. George Soloveytehil 


fleeing } 
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England s Crisis 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
Translated from the French by Doris and 
H. H. Hemming ros. 6d. 
Will be ready on Monday 


Bird Life in Devon 


W. WALMESLEY WHITE 

‘Mr. White’s book must bring a shock of 
pleasure to his readers.’ EK. M. Nicuot- 
son in the Week-End Review ‘Mr. White 
leaps at once into the front rank of living 
writers on natural history.” H. C. 
MincuIn inthe Sunday Times Illustrated 

7s. 6d. 


Charles Reade 


A BIGGRAPHY 

MALGOLM ELWIN 

‘I can imagine no one who cares for books 
on human nature uninterested by the 
story of Charles Reade’s life as it is here 


Juan in America 
ERIC LINKLATER 
‘The whole book is a carnival of fantastic 


imagination, and it is extraordinarily 
funny.” Punch ‘A supremely amusing 


| 
| 


rntoy a 7 
of the book. . . . A work of outstanding literary 
th skill.” Harotp Nicotson in the Express 


a 7s. 6d. 


sf’ Charlotte’s Row 


ncete, 
. BATES author of ‘The Two 


a H. E. 


Sisters.’ 





Son of Woman 
THE STORY OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
10s. 6d. Will be ready on Monday 


“England, Arise!” 


A STUDY OF THE PIONEERING DAYS 
OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
GODFREY ELTON 
“An admirable book. Mr. Elton has a 
genius for portraiture.’ Henry W. 
Nevinson in the Listener ros. 6d. 


W omens« Children Last 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


‘Twenty Five’ 


author of 


‘Everywhere in this unpausing book the 
bright wit glitters. Toread himistolove him 
for his courage, his independence, his pre- 


set out.” Gerorce Gorpon in the Book posterous and his confessional moments.’ 
Society News 12s. 6d. Cecit Roserts in the Sphere 7s. 6d. 
FICTION 


The Four Answers 


JOHN COBNOR 

The First Detective Story to be published by 
Jonathan Cape 

‘Mr. Cobnor has found for himself a 
notably original plot-idea, and made use 
of it with straightforward, clean cut story 


telling power.’ - Daily Telegraph 7s. 6d. 


4 Handsome Negresses 
R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST. Four 


negresses were taken aboard off the Guinea 


cu 
| Ge 


Lot ‘Mr. Bates can write, which is the great coast on one of the pioneer voyages of 
a thing. “ Charlotte’s Row” should not the Portuguese. ‘They were to be left 
1e be missed by anyone interested in the ashore as emissaries of Christianity and 
development of the English novel.’ trade. The novel forms an_ unofficial 
i GreraLp Goutp in the Odserver 7s. 6d. commentario. 7s. 6d. 
ey 1 
“f’ } Market ‘Town Back Street 

ENA LIMEBEER FANNIE HURST 

Author of ‘’Toa Proud Phantom.’ 7s. 6d. Author of ‘Lummox,’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


a PLAT 


The Price of Freedom 
NAOMI MITCHISON and LEWIS GIELGUD 


The scene of this play is the Roman camp of Emmaus in the year 72 A.p., just after the siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. ‘There are three groups of people, the Roman Governor 
and his family, the broken Jews and the first generation of Jewish Christians. 5s. 
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on the Moscow Trials and the Five-Year Plan. The last 
mentioned is informative in spite of obvious bias. There is 
also a memoir of Edward Strutt, by Lord Ernle, with other 
articles. 

In the Contemporary Sir Theodore Morison justifies the 
Conservative attitude to India on the grounds of India’s 
welfare. Mr. Harold Cox writes on Protection. 
Mr. Horsfall Carter attempts to unravel the essential drift 
from the immediate tangle of Spanish politics. Mr. John 
Buchan reviews at length Lady Burghclere’s Strafford. 
Mr. Geoffrey Mander is sound, if familiar, on works councils ; 
Mr. F. S. Marvin ruthless and penetrating on the methods 
and results of modern Egyptian education, in which we may 
perhaps find a warning; and Mr. Anthony Dell expressly 
finds a useful lesson for this country in the Swedish skill in 
national economic planning. ‘* Easter in the Abruzzi” is a 
curious, rather precisely written, but delightful travel sketch 
by Miss E. Lucy Broadbent. ‘‘ Sheep or Goats” is a strong 
plea for the doctrine of salvation by works, by ‘“ Spes.” 
‘** Modern Etching,” by Mr. Valer Ferenczy, is a well-pointed 
survey of the art to-day, but suffers from a lack of method. 

In the Fortnightly the principal articles have only to be 
named to be appreciated. An unpublished fragment of 
Walter Pater; ** The Return to Religion,’ by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton; ‘ England’s Crisis,’ by Mr. André Siegfried ; 
‘The Manners of the Age,” by Mr. Clifford Bax; ‘* The 
Suffragette in Retrospect,” by Mrs. Janet Courtney. This 
makes a good list, especially at the latter end. 

Blackwood’s, as well as the backwoods and outpost articles, 
has a very good story, told in correspondence from a master 
mariner, by Mr. Weston Martyn; a picturesque, historical 
discovery, which brings it home how recent are the days of 
buceaneering in India, as exemplified by one Cormac O’Brien ; 
and a good short story, ** Fiery Furnace,” by Lady Frances 
Balfour. 

The Adelphi has a short article by Miss Stella Benson, ‘* The 
Correct Reply to an Ass’s Bray,” which alone is worth the 
price of the magazine. There is also a fantastic essay on 
morality by Mr. Aldous Huxley, ‘“* Obstacle Race,” with an 
unnecessarily serious rejoinder from Mr. Middleton Murry. 
Mr. Basil Willey contributes a good character study, 
** Suburban Prelude,” and Mr. Eric Blair a description of a 
week-end in ** The Spike,” which is worth attention from our 
social reformers. 
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Some Books of the Wee 


Ir is a hundred years since Michael Faraday sy 
obtaining electricity from ordinary magnetism thus 
the way for developments whereby electricity for Hie 
heating, mechanical “ power,” telegraphy, telephony ‘ett 
processes, and medical and surgical appliances, could . 
be generated. His life story is romantic. The son of ak 
smith, he began his career as a newsagent’s boy, but atte 
in his spare time at shilling lectures brought him into? 
with Sir Humphry Davy, whose valet, during Ei 
tour, he became. On his return he was made rf, 
laboratory assistant at the Royal Institution. His imme 
amount of research and successful experiment was cared 
not only after early disadvantages in life, but in spite af 
health in his later years ; and, as Mr. Rollo Appleyard 

A Tribute to Michael Faraday (Constable, 7s, 6d.) we 
queathed, in addition to his tangible achievement ‘ 
character, his teaching, his example, and his ideals, fey, 
assessment.” Mr. Appleyard’s book is somewhat sketch ft 
loosely constructed. It does not pretend to be more tig: 
centenary appreciation. But, tersely and authoritatiyay 
crams the essential facts about Faraday’s life, discoveries’, 
philosophy into a little space. , 


* * * * 


Few members of the Indian Political Service have haj 
varied and unusual an experience as Sir Frederick 0'(ypp, 
who records it very ably and modestly in On the Py 
and Beyond (Murray, 15s.). He made his reputation g 
Tibetan expert just in time to accompany the famous migg 
to Lhasa in 1904; he was trade agent in Tibet for gq 
of years and then piloted the Tashi Lama round Ip 
After a journey round the world with a Sikkimese pj 
he was sent as consul to Persia, first at Seistan and then 
Shiraz, where in 1915 he was arrested by pro-German tri 
men and kept for months in captivity. After the Wy 
became our Envoy in Nepal, and was in attendance on{ 
Prince of Wales when he visited that remarkable indepen 
kingdom in 1921. Sir Frederick writes well about j 
and Persia, without diverging unduly into polities, q 
makes it clear, for example, that our pre-War policy of divid 
Persia into zones with Russia was a monstrous blunder, wher 
by treating the Tibetans fairly we won their respect. 
author is a keen sportsman, and his account of a tiger hy 
in the Nepalese jungle is particularly interesting. 


* * * * 


We should be willing to believe almost anything Mr. Hut 
Griflith orders us to believe, if only he did not order, 
war is always an evil, and in Eastern and Central Euroy 
menacing evil, that international tariff-walls and_passp 
are as foolish as they are irritating, and that a United Sta 
of Europe is a splendid ideal, that money spent on armame 
would be better spent on art and housing—all this we ste 
fastly believe. We would gently hint, though, to Mr. Grif 
that others besides himself and us hold the same faith, 
the lesson needs to be perpetually rubbed in, and Mr. Grif 
does the rubbing with a vigorous hand. But his book, Europ 
Encounters (Lane, 8s. 6d.), has a very real value. It is a greatée 
more than mere travel-notes: it tries in broad _ strokes 
delineate the mind of Eastern and Central Europe. 1 
mind it reaches through chats and over meals, and by chat 
meetings with odds and ends of people—with, for example, 
Tory landowner in Cracow who hated the Jews, with a Mag 
in the train to Belgrade descanting on the wrongs of} 
country and how he proposed to right them, with a Vienn 
cocotte who explained her profession simply and unanswenh 
by pointing out that in Vienna there were thousands of m 
who had been out of work for years and ** What sort of wa 
could I be expected to get ?”’’ How courageously poverly 
stricken Vienna is facing her problems of housing and une 
ployment some of Mr. Griflith’s best chapters inform us. I 
summing up has a mournful interest : ‘* almost everything 
Sastern Europe is a little tragic compared with the civilizath 
of the Western half.” To find out on what he bases thi 
dictum his book must be read, and despite a slight tone! 
super-confidence it is good reading and gives to think. 


* % * * 


The second volume of Lady Tyrrell’s The World's Histon 
a Summary (Nash and Grayson, 6s.) covers the period ft 
the death of Alexander the Great to that of Constantine, a 
deals, therefore, chiefly with Roman history and the devel 
ment of Christianity. For reference and cram purposes 
book has distinct merits, but its purpose will be largely ¢ 
feated unless the index is materially improved. In the press 
volume there is no index entry for Caesar (Julius Caesat 
to be referred to) or for Shinto. A fuller index for things # 
topics is also desirable in addition to one of names ; othe 
proper advantage cannot be taken of the information provité 
Is it not, by the way, rather a crude way of putting it to9 
that Arius * denied the divinity of Christ ” ? 
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Men and Memories 
by Sir William Rothenstein 


Sunday Times: ‘Men and Memories, which has a perfect format, is one of the best 
books ever written by an artist.’ 
48 Illustrations in collotype. QI, net. 


3rd Impression 
Al Capone 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SELF-MADE MAN by FRED D. PASLEY 
Daily Mail: ‘One of the most amazing books ever published.’ J. C, Squire, in the Observer: ‘It 
contains the literal truth about an almost incredible situation.’ 75. 6d. net, 
3rd Impression 

J oseph Pilsudski translated & edited by 
THE MEMORIES OF A POLISH REVOLUTIONARY & SOLDIER D. R. GILLIE 
Sunday Times: “The self-portraiture of a remarkable man and a historical and political document 
rich in material.’ Times Literary Supplement: ‘A very exciting drama.’ 

With Illustrations and Maps. ars. net. 
Up to Mametz by Ll. WYN GRIFFITH 
Storm Jameson: ‘It is entitled to its place beside Unaertones of War, In Retreat, and Memoirs of an 
Infantry Officer.’ 75. 6d. net. 
The A.B.C. of £& S. D. by J. S. WARDLAW-MILNE, MP. 
The Plain Man’s Guide to the Money Problem. 35. Od. net. 
~X Fa -- PUBLISHED BY THE PORPOISE PRESS Fa FR FR 
The Turn of the Day by MARION ANGUS 
Scotsman: ‘Perhaps the most important woman poet in the vernacular tongue Scotland has pro- 
duced . . poems which will not easily be forgotten.’ 35. Od. net. 


Also liinited, signed edition, 155. net. 





FICTION 
The Growing Trees by RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 


New Statesman: ‘Tender, wisc, entertaining, and wholly delightful.’ Times Literary Supple- 
ment: ‘A fine and shining piece of work. . A comedy of youth, a book of grace and humour.’ 
75. Od. net. 


2nd Impression 


The Free Trapper by FRANK B, LINDERMAN 
A glorious yarn of frontier life in the early American North-west, Sheffield Daily Telegraph: ‘A 
veritable saga of the real life of trappers, traders, and adventurers.’ 75. Od. net. 


Dwarf’s Blood by EDITH OLIVIER 


Everyman: ‘The book is a gem.’ Liverpool Post: ‘A brilliant little masterpiece of vivid fiction.’ 


Albert Grope 


by F. O. Mann 


Spectator: ‘We are in the presence of a very considerable artist, able to produce an 
original and exceedingly enjoyable novel.’ 10s. Od. net. 


3rd Impression 
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The Modern Home 
The Ideal Home Exhibition 


Eacu time I visit Olympia some new hall or annexe appears 
to have been added to its formidable acreage—or, at the very 
least, some trifling gallery a few hundred yards in length ; 
so that visitors unfamiliar with the general lay-out must have 
to make full use of map if not of compass to find their way 
about. Fortunately, so far as the current exhibition is con- 
cerned, the inventiveness of the designers has more than 
kept pace with their growing opportunities, and one is lured 
painlessly along what must be a walk of many miles. 

I have never known the familiar outlines of the Grand 
Hall so completely transformed as this year, when the great 
buildings of Monopolis, the City of the Future, recede into 
the distance on canvases that must surely have been painted 
‘‘ with brushes of comets’ hair.” A great improvement in 
this hall is the presence of fewer and larger stands than usual— 
but, warned by past experience, I left inspection of their 
contents till later and made for the National Hall, where the 
Village of Ideal Homes was already beginning to grow queues 
at every door. The dominant structure here is the ‘* Hush- 
Hush!” House, an attempt to solve the noise problem 
with which most town-dwellers will sympathize, even though 
not all will approve the means adopted. These are nothing if 
not drastic; for the entire front and sides of the house are 
windowless, presenting a rectangular expanse of brick relieved 
only by the front and garage doors. It is doubtful if a street 
of such edifices—and it is for streets that they are intended— 
would add to the beauty of any town ; but many of us would 
be prepared to argue them preferable to the smears of feature- 
less and over-featured houses which make so many of our 
urban and suburban streets a nightmare. The advantage of 
the arrangement is that it causes all rooms to face the rear 
where comparative quiet may presumably be found; the 
disadvantage, that it restricts the supply of sunlight to one- 
quarter of the compass and would, therefore, be desirable 
only with a northerly aspect. 

The “ House that Jack Built’ is a reply—and a forceful 
reply—to last year’s ‘* House that Jill Built.” Itisanembodi- 
ment of the winning design in a Daily Mail competition, 
open to married men only, for the most practical house to 
cost £1,500 exclusive of the site. Built of ferro-concrete, 
with great window-space and a three-story loggia in front, 
it is from outside easily the most attractive building in the 
hall. The inside, too, possesses some noteworthy features. 
It is divided into three flats: the ground floor, with maid’s 
bedroom, a ‘* workshop,’ where cooking is done and meals 
eaten ; the first floor, a living flat entirely shut off from the 
kitchen with which communication is by loud-speaker tele- 
phone; the top floor, reserved primarily for guests. When 
these are absent, the flat can be shut off by a door on the 
first floor, and so rendered comparatively dust-proof. 

Central heating by wall-plates, a doorstep of marble 
for easy cleaning, chromium-plated tubes for banisters, a 
service-lift and tradesmen’s delivery-hatch are other details 
which go to make up an admirable conception. Other 
buildings in this section include a pleasant all-timber house 
in red cedar, a Tudor cottage, a ‘ Sunlit”’ house, a ‘‘ Sun- 
Centre’ house (Shades of Apollo, what a sun-loving people 
we are become!) and several more. What I chiefly missed 
was some note of inspiration in the interior decoration and 
furnishing. These houses are one of the most popular features 
of the exhibition. They possess that personal appeal which 
is lacking in the more formal stands and could become a 
potent factor in educating the taste of the public. Surely 
we can expect of some of them at least that they shail be 
abreast or even ahead of modern taste. But this is not 
what one finds. 'Too much pattern ; ill-considered, muddled 
colour schemes ; bad pictures and ornaments, and too many 
of them ; furniture obviously chosen “ off the peg ”’ at various 
furniture shops—there is a complete lack of any effort towards 
a coherent scheme. What are our modern designers 
doing ? 

Things were rather better in the furniture section of the 
Grand Hall; though here, too, I was conscious of the rarity 
of any furniture than could reasonably be called modern. 
The exhibit of Arundell Clarke, a dining-study and bedroom 
for a small flat, deserves honourable mention, though it would 
have been better displayed, I felt, in a rather less small flat. 
J.J. Adams & Sons, Ltd., also showed furniture of good design, 
some of which had been treated by a new colouring process. 
The treatment is not a stain, since the colour runs right through 
the wood, and is guaranteed not to fade. As any shade is 
available, the method should find wide application. ‘There 
can be no reproaching the remaining sections on this floor— 
heating, lighting and sanitation—with lack of modernity. 
It seems to me that it would be worth while for anyone 
intending to build or modernize a house to travel up to this 
exhibition and study the various appliances—ceven if it meant 


a 





a journey from John o’ Groats. Everv method of fons: 
or freezing or softening water, of heating and }j nt ty 
treating a house can be examined and compared o 
another. Here, too, I found a new type of walked 
to add to my list of last week. Its name jis “ De me 
and it resembles rather thick American cloth (beloved ‘1 
young modernists) ; but, unlike this, it is guaranteed Me 
crack or peel. Since it can be obtained with either a 
or matt surface and in a wide range of patterns and gl 
its uses for such rooms as bathrooms, kitchens and fe, 
will be obvious to the most timid. It is thin enough : 
for curtains—in fact, my informant was dressed jn it 2 A 
of suflicient tensile strength to bind cracked or failing an 
far more efficiently than the stoutest paper. 8 Pia 

Up a broad staircase, past a large display of Lalique g : 
brought me to the Gallery of Gadgets, properly calle] wil 
Domestic Labour Saving Section. Here the usual arta , | 
conglomerations and contrivances for lightening the inp + | 
able unseen tasks of running a house found rather more tonsil 
than obtained in any other section. I was chiefly delight | 
by a small machine, which I prefer to call the “ Un-Chim 
for turning butter back into cream at a cost of ninepence a piyfal 
The last contrivance of this nature that I saw cost a 
fourteen guineas—which I calculated would cut rather dee, 
into even my presupposed annual cream consumption, pill 
this at three and a half guineas ... . and the cream | 
excellent ! 

Next, to the Pageant of Fashion, where “ sixteen |oyg 
mannequins, expertly chosen for their appearance, personaly 
and skill from among the most notable in London and Pay 
salons ”—and I can well believe it !—displayed clothing of g 
sorts from an Ascot gown to a Cocktail Suit by such name 
Lanvin, Jane Regny, Yteb, Irene Dana, Martel and Armay 
names which may well convey more to my readers than th | 
do to me. The whole thing, which was brilliantly produc 
with orchestral accompaniment and excellent lighting effec 
culminated in a bridal tableau when the bride, accompanied 
by eight bridesmaids, some Mendelssohn and a peal of tubuk 
bells, processed slowly down the raised gangway and bad 
again. Gallant, indeed, the bridegroom who would hay 
showed his sombre figure on that stage! The Pageant is hel 
three times daily in a special theatre containing almost 
thousand excellently comfortable seats, and can therefore ly 
additionally recommended as a resting-place for the leg-wear 
It is just possible that husbands might find it cheaper to tal 
their wives to the Lounge on the same floor or visit th 
Movietone Theatre lower down. 

The first floor of the Empire Hall is largely devoted t 
tableaux. Of these the most interesting, at any rate to thy 
town-dweller, is ‘*‘ Behind the First Floor Back,” which show 
in a series of seven scenes what can be done with the ugly fi 
lead roofs which so frequently project from the backs of ton 
houses. It is only necessary to arrange for some means 
access, usually a question of putting in a French window, ai 
these ingenious examples show how they may become an ott} 
door bedroom, a cocktail lounge, a gymnasium, a nursery, 
pleasaunce—almost anything but a garage! ‘* Nurseries fit 
all Purses ” also show ingenuity, particularly the £100-a-Yer 
Income Nursery, which is completely furnished at a cost 
£1 1s. 9d. All the furniture for this has been made from sud 
odds and ends as packing-cases and banana crates. 

Compare the £400, £700 and Luxury Nurseries—and the Nw 
Income Nursery. But is this last quite up to modern standani 
of hygiene? I have often wondered how a kangaroo cleat 
inside its pouch. The much-belaboured Victorian age ge 
yet another drubbing in this series (though I liked the looké 
the Victorian ** Nanny,” and some of the toys belonged u 
Queen Victoria herself), as also in ‘ Dining Rooms Throw 
the Ages” which shows in eight tableaux the rise of th 
English dining room from the time of the Ancient Briton tot 
present day. I think most people will agree that the moder 
room looks far the pleasantest to feed in. ** The Living Pictur 
Zoo” displays various small beasts and fishes in cages alt 
tanks so framed as to resemble pictures. For my part Lcotl 
have heartily wished more space for some of them—especial! 
the birds. The inimitable angel fish form a delightful picttt 
of the sea bottom in which figure a tiny wreck and treastt 
chest. <A cage still awaiting its occupant greatly intrigued ne 
It was lined with bright green and red metal foil. Whom co! 
it be waiting for? Coulditbe .... achameleon? Remet 
bering the story of the tartan, I fear the worst. 

And so to the Gardens, always an attractive corner. Thi 
year they are less formal than usual, and none the worse ff 
it. As 1 gazed round, wondering whether this was spring" 
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summer, a wireless nightingale chugged to his ethereal mi 
—and I gave up wondering. 
G. M. BoumPure’ 
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pe tures of Ireland are perfect for cleanliness & efficiency, together 
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cs i To these natural advantages the : . 
Yer rage , ‘ the freshness and sweetness of 
ai Trish Free State Government has a IN Laid 
e new grass, and New Lai 
1 sid added the most modern methods E : ' nade i 2 
* - - 190° | » > < ty arrive 
“a of production and marketing. Sgs of the hnest qua ani dinate 
= The creameries, where Irish daily in the shops. Every egg 
eal . ; . ar es > “qs tREE 
" Butter is made, and the stations, bears the stamp IRISH FREE 
a“ where every egg must be tested STATE. Ask for Irish Free 
on for freshness, are all subject to State Butter — Eggs — Bacon; 
the . : : 
oth Government regulations and they are of guaranteed quality. 
der 
ctur 
; ali 
a BUY IRISH FREE STATE 
ial 
tut 
7 BUTTER—EGGS—BACON 
me antndionenal a 
oul 
Ie 
Thi For further information, please write to The High Commissioner for the Irish Free 


State, Piccadilly House, 33-37 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Telephone: Regent 4716). 
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Travel 


The Happy Motorist in Ireland 


Ir I won a prize in the Irish Hospital Sweep or caught a 
leprechaun with his pot of gold, I should immediately make 
plans to wander about Ireland for, perhaps, eleven months 
out of twelve. But life being an affair of limitations, the 
question is usually what to see in a few days or weeks. In 
a small country like Ireland you see a great variety of 
loveliness in two or three days. Indeed, Dublin is so near to 
beauty that within half an hour a motorist can be among 
mountains or on the sea coast. And within two hours he can 
be in Glendalough ; and Glendalough is as beautiful and as 
truly memorable a spot as you may wish to see. Do not 
heed the people who talk of ‘‘ Gloomy Glendalough.” Go 
to it even in rain, and stay if you can for moonlight. 

At dusk Glendalough forgets its trippers and its char-a-bancs, 
and becomes the shrine of saints and scholars, of faeries and, 
I think, of ghosts. The deserted lead mines by moonlight 
might have scared Childe Roland himself. Really, the half 
has not been told of these Wicklow glens, Glenmalure, Glenda- 
lough, Glenchree, Glen Imaal, Glenmacnass, Glendassan, 
Hollywood Glen, Glen of the Downs and Glen of the Devil. 
It is Synge’s country, the lonely land which inspired much 
of his writing. 

But for the happy motorist who can go further, let him 
travel round Ireland, for the coast is exquisite and the centre 
rather dull. The south-eastern road from Dublin has the 
beauties of Wicklow, and Wexford is a pleasant, honest 
county with that charming spot, set in sea buckthorn, 
Courtown Harbour: a place of sands dear to children. A 
drive from Gorey to Graiguenamanagh, a haunt of fishermen, 
on the River Barrow, is unmentioned in guide-books, but 
very beautiful. Waterford, too, is a lovely county. 

I suppose that most English visitors will take that admirable 
guide, Mr. H. V. Morton, along with them. But if they take 
Mr. Morton’s In Search of Ircland, let them also bring Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn's Jreland. Mr. Gwynn is a fisherman, 
historian, Irishman, and enchanting companion. He knows 
his Ireland as perhaps no one else knows her. I see that 
Mr. Morton went south by the Curragh and by Carlow and 
Kilkenny, and spent a night at the charming little town of 
Cahir. Now Cahir is prettily set on the River Suir and 
under the dominion of mountains, and it boasts, not too 
common a boast, a quite delightful hotel, modern, ciean, 
comfortable and friendly. Cahir House Hotel makes a 
halting-place for motorists who tire of too long driving, and 
also it is a centre fcr some of the most interesting and historic 
places in the country, not to mention beauty and the lure 
of good fishing. Within short range is the greatest sight in 
Ireland, the Rock of Cashel, which to see is to have seen the 
dreams of a country made visible. Not far is Holy Cross, 
the lovely Cistercian ruin; and quite close to Cahir lie the 
wonderful caves of Mitchellstown; there is the Glen of 
Aherlow, too, and a drive which both Mr. Morton and Mr. 
Gwynn extol, across the Knockmealdown Mountains to 
Lismore, or to Cappoquin, on the beautiful Blackwater. 

Of the south-west of Ireland so much has been said that 
one feels it must be exaggerated, that Killarney, like a 
hackneyed song, will surely cloy in some way. And yet 
Killarney is always rather more beautiful than seems possible. 
I would choose, of course, to see Kerry before or after the 
tourist season, when crowds are not, and the midges and 
professional beggars are not clamorous at one’s ears. K<il- 
larney in early May seems to leave Paradise without surprises. 
Muckross Hotel is at the very gate of a demesne which includes 
all beauties of lake and mountain as well as its great Cistercian 
ruin. Glengarriff, too, with every road that leads to it, 
takes the breath for wonder. And that I say, writing in 
snow and rain on a March day in Glengarriff. For the 
careful of funds there is an admirable, beautifully-situated 
hotel called the Golf Links, which deserves attention. It is 
very comfortable and kindly in its management. 

There are a fortunate few who can outrun the guide-books 
and explore all the headlands and inlets and find their own 
Ireland. These blessed ones can go to the islands, the Arans 
and Skelligs and Saltees, and to Tory. But an easily accessible 
island is Achill, and you may reach it by the lovely bogs of 
Mayo or round by the mountains of Connemara. In Achill 
you see the traditional red petticoats, and man and wife 
riding pillion to Mass, and donkeys with panniers of turf, 
and all the sights which make it seem really ‘* Ireland.” 
The road across Ireland to Achill is, till you reach Athlone, 
a dull one. It is more attractive to go round Ireland to 
reach any given place on the far side. Still, if a traveller 
with a love for history and the old wonder days of saints 
and scholars reaches Athlone, let him not fear a roughish 
road but diverge his way to include Clonmacnoise, that 
shrine of Irish greatness on the Shannon. Clonmacnoise is 
a half-forgotten wonder; and having seen it, he can get 
back to a main road at Shannonbridge, and so on to the 
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West, which has a loveliness more austere and bl 
that of Kerry. To each his loveliest drive. 1 be ak thy 
as that of a June day from Dugort in Achill to Ft 
in Mayo, and down through Doolough Pass and b - 
to Leenane, and on in afternoon light to Clifden : re | 
Clifden in sunset by the Twelve Pins and Maam a Me || 
on the one side, the lakes on the other, to Maam Cro ys 7 | 
we reached in starlight. Ss Whidil 
The allotted space has left no word for the Donegal ] 
or for that Mecca of mechanics and electricians th he | 
power house at Ardnacrusha, en the Shannon. The lov ; 
of Killaloe seemed to me an antidote to the terror and d rm 


splendour of the great works which are to spell Tre| ! 
prosperity. an 
If only one word remains to me—let it be—Come! | 
W. ML 


Sport and Travel in Ulster 


Tne very name of Ulster being synonymous with great 

in industry and commerce throughout the civilized Ww 
perhaps explains to a certain extent why her natural charms 
do not receive that measure of attention to which they, 

justly entitled. Where, however, is there to be found a 
a varied wealth of scenery, served by excellent Toads anj 
hotels, with a choice of every kind of sport, and withig 

comfortable night’s journey from the heart of London? , 

Ulster is fortunate in being easy of access from all party 
of the United Kingdom, and there are actually five C108 
Channel services operating direct to the Northern Proving 
In this connexion it may be noted that the traveller has 4 
wide choice of routes, and may travel either by night or by 
day, by long or by short sea passage, and by luxurious trig 
and steamers replete with every modern convenience, Rg 
taurant and sleeping cars on the boat trains, delightful cabig 
on what may be truly called the last word in cross-Chanpg 
steamers, all these help to shorten the journey and rath 
spoil one for ordinary travelling. 

Ulster, with her incomparable beauty of coast line, rugge| 
and picturesque, stretching from the mountains of Moury 
to the coast of Donegal, needs no advertisement, and 
served by some excellent roads with all the amenities « 
civilization within reasonable distance. Of the many seasi(: 
resorts in Ulster, amongst those which stand out most proni. 
nently are Newcastle, nestling on the shores of Dundruy 
Bay at the foot of Slieve Donard, and Portrush, queen of 
watering places, thronged with health and pleasure seeker 
during the season, whilst between these two lies Ballycastle, 
which has a character all of its own, a jewel set in the co} 
line, a delightful spot at which to linger and rest. 

These are only a few of the many charming spots which » 
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to make up the coast line of Ulster, which combines in allis BE b 
varied aspects a wealth of scenery, constantly changing a A 


one moves from place to place. On a clear day, Scotland, 
which is plainly visible, appears but quite a short distane 
away, and farther south, the Isle of Man, and on a fine night 
the whole Channel is transformed into a veritable fairyland 
with its numerous lighthouses and flashing beacons, and the 
lights of passing vessels. 

Strangford Lough, which is in Co. Down, is a salt-water 
lough, and may be described as a large estuary of the sea 
It is approached from the sea by a narrow passage through 
which an enormous volume of water passes during each 
flow and ebb of the tides, and under stormy condition 
Strangford Bar, at the entrance, presents a wonderful sight 
when wind and tide meet. 

Although the entrance to Strangford requires careiil 
navigation, it should present no terrors to the experienced 
yachtsman, and, given suitable weather and tide condition, 
no difficulty whatever should be experienced in making the 
passage. The Narrows open out into the lough itself jus 
beyond the two villages of Portaferry and Strangford, which 
are directly opposite to each other, and both of which ar 
very picturesque. Strangford Lough itself is studded 
with islands of all shapes and sizes, 365 of them in all, some 
of them inhabited and farmed by the owners, others inhabited 
only by cattle, and many of them inhabited only by rabbits 
and wild birds. 

There are many places of interest in and around Strangforl 
Lough, and it is accessible by good roads, and there 1s 1 
part of it that is not within reasonable distance of postal 
and telephone facilities, with excellent road and rail service 
to Belfast and other centres. Inland amongst many plats 
of charm, there is Lough Erne, that beautiful spot in (0. 
Fermanagh, which has a wealth of interest for the travellet 
sportsman, and, apart from the fact that sport of every sot 
abounds and there is excellent shooting and fishing available, 
there are also two yacht clubs, whose members provide 

(Continued on page 602.) 
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Come to 


IRELAND 


of the Welcomes 


“Cead mile failte”—a hundred 
thousand welcomes—is_ Ire- 
land’s greeting to the visitor. 
There’s a warmth and affection 
in the Irish greeting that you 
can never get elsewhere. The 
traveller is always a friend. 
That’s why an Irish holiday is 
so different, why you are always 
at your ease. It’s that kindly 
Irish feeling that brings 
thousands back every year to 
this land of scenic beauty and 
romance. 


Yet, joined with the old-world 
hospitality you will find the most 
modern conveniences—in travel, 
in accommodation, in service. 
The Jaunting Car is there as 
well as the luxurious Omnibus 
and Pullman Car. Up-to-date, 
modern hotels stand within 
a stone’s throw of historic 
Abbeys and Castles. 


Ireland is aptly described as 
“The Sportsman’s Paradise.” 
Everywhere there is plenty 
of fishing (mostly free), shoot- 
ing, hunting, boating, golfing. 
Nature has been kind to Ireland. 
Ireland invites you to share 
her treasures— 


COME 


Write to the Irish Tourist Association, 
Dublin, for Guide Books, Hotels, 
Charges, etc. Any information you 
require will be gladly sent you free. 
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excellent yacht racing during the season. Lough Erne 
shares with Strangford the distinction of possessing 365 
islands, being one for each day of the year, and, though 
differing in many respects, they each have their own particular 
charm. The natural beauty of Lough Erne is enhanced 
by the fact that it is easy of access and by very good roads, and 
there is excellent hotel accommodation actually on the shores 
of the lakes, as well as at Enniskillen and other nearby places. 

For the fisherman there are many lakes and rivers amid 
delightful surroundings, where sport is cheap, and one can 
spend a very pleasant holiday. Apart from the celebrated 
salmon fisheries of the rivers Bann, Foyle, Bush, Mourne, 
&¢c., not to mention numerous smaller rivers, there are num- 
bers of lakes both small and large, in which a great variety 
of game fish are to be found, and fishermen can safely rely on 
local advice as to flies and tackle, supplies of which are always 
available in every district. 

The golfer has a wide choice in the matter of courses, which 
include the famous championship courses at Portrush and 
Newcastle, and such well-known courses as Craigavad, Belvoir 
Park and Malone, the latter three being within a short distance 
from the centre of Belfast. As well as these there are many 
other first-class courses throughout the province, and amongst 
Ulster players who have helped to make golf history may be 
mentioned Major C. O. Hezlet and his sisters, the Misses 
Hezlet ; Mrs. Cuthell, better known as Rhona Adair; Mr. 
Roy McConnell, Major Noel Martin and many others. 

For the shooting man, who can afford such luxuries, there 
is every class of game to be had, and large inland lakes and 
sea estuaries constitute a paradise for the wild-fowler. .Snipe 
abound in the bogs, also various species of the duck tribe, 
whilst thousands of both wild geese and swans appear in the 
various estuaries during the season. 

Owing to the fact that there are very few foxes in Ulster, 
except perhaps in the more mountainous southern parts of 
Co. Down, there is no fox hunting, but there are, however, 
numerous packs of harriers and foot beagles, in addition to 
the Co. Down Stag hounds. Hunting and horses have always 
held a prominent position in the life of the province, and the 
numerous race meetings and point-to-point steeplechases 
are well supported. 

Ulster racehorses have on more than one occasion carried 
their owners’ colours to victory in classic races, and it is only 
recent history that a team of jumpers bred and trained by that 
well-known Ulster sportsman Mr. Warwick carried all before 
them during a triumphant tour in America. 

Perhaps as is only right for a sea-girt province, whose ships 
and men are famous throughout navigable seas, yachting 
holds a prominent place in Ulster. Belfast Lough on a fine 
day, when yacht racing is in progress, is a sight to be remem- 
bered, with its fleets of all classes flying the flags of their 
respective clubs. Here on this wonderful stretch of water 
have raced the most famous yachts of their time, and from the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, which has its headquarters at 
Bangor, have issued the challenges for the American Cup, 
on behalf of their Rear-Commodore, that veteran sportsman, 
Sir Thomas Lipton. From the South of England to the 
North Sea may be met yachts flying the blue ensigns of the 
Royal Ulster and Royal North of Ireland Yacht Clubs during 
the cruising season each year, and that their members are no 
fair-weather sailors can be testified to by the inhabitants of 
many a wild spot on the west coast of Scotland and other 
similar places. VIATOR. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. P. Williams, Sand- 
field, Wellington, Somerset, for the following :— 


Questions on Venery, i.c., the Sports of the Chase 


1. What is the origin of the word “ tally-ho” ? 

2. What is the correct term for the tail of the following ? (a) 
deer, (6) otter, (c) fox-hound, (d) hare, (e) fox. 

3. What are the different terms used to denote the track through 
a fence of : (a) fox, (b) deer, (c) hare ? 

4, What is an otter’s “chain” ? 

5. What beast of venery indulges in spring-cleaning ? 

6. What are the “ rights ” of a stag ? 

7. What are the male and female terms for the following ? 
(a) Red deer, (6) fallow deer, (c) hare, (d) fox, (c) badger, (f) otter. 

8. What is (1) an eyass, (2) a tiercel ? 

9. (a) What hounds other ‘han fox, stag, otter, harriers, beagle 
and basset hounds were there until recently in the United Kingdom 
(hunting as a pack) ? and (b) where ? 

10. Why were the above a misnomer ? 

11. How can you recognize whether damage in a field of turnips 
is the work of a stag or a hind ? 

12. What was a hart-royal ? 

13. What is the correct term for a number of (a) pheasants, 
(b) geese, (c) snipe, (d) partridges, (e) grouse, (f) duck, (y) teal ? 


Answers will be found on page 606. 
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Finance—Public & Priva 
Banking and Trade in Ireland I 


From a study of banking in Ireland during the |, 
years one fact emerges that testifies to the com " fe 
freedom of the country from the worst 6 pa 
depression. This is the remarkable steadiness of bank 
figures. In_ considering these it should be be 
however, that the factors operating are Ps: - 
different from those in Great Britain. Ireland a 
dominantly an agricultural country, and for that » : 
banking figures are apt to be influenced in diffe. 
way from those of a country chiefly engaged in indeed ; 
operations, whose well-being has been more seriou 
menaced by the almost universal trade Stagnation q 
It is in the deposit figures of the banks that | 
difference is most apparent. In Great Britain, ; 
example, during times of industrial depression depos ! 
represent to a considerable, if undefinable, extent 
accumulations of funds available for financing industr 
and trade. In Ireland, however, banking deposi 
represent to only a small extent the floating capital 
industry, and consist, possibly to a greater degree tha $ 
in most other countries, of the savings of the community 0 ~27 
The figures set out below give a three-year compatisyfl_ 7 
of the aggregate totals of the chief items in the accoyyafoax 
of the Bank of Ireland, and Belfast, Hibernian, Mungtg 
and Leinster, National, Northern, Provincial, Royal, ail 
Ulster Banks. “a : 
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1930 1929 1928 
£ £ f 

Deposits .. _ «. 176,587,728 178,626,516 177,965i9fm ~ 
Bills discounted and Ad- a 

vances .. Ae ae 93,074,181 97,456,825 — 95,359 6 
Cash in hand, at call and m | 

short notice .. -» 21,401,821 25,898,988 27,899 39 GRI 
Investments aie oe 88,133,371 82,919,990 — 82,319 04 
Net profits. . a oe 1,738,240 1,715,163 1,839,337 hours f 


It will be observed that the decline in deposits hy WINDOR: 
been quite small and may be attributed to two mi he 
causes. Firstly, the transfer of funds to more remunerfM{ como 
ative forms of investments owing to the fall in deposit fl. & C. 
interest rates, and, secondly, the issue last year of thle 
Third Free State National Loan for £6,000,000. Th Maer B 
gradual withdrawal of savings in order to weather periods s¥8ROU 
of difficulty and unemployment may have been a co- * 
tributory cause, but was probably not a potent factor. |) 4 
passing it may be mentioned that unemployment in tly i 
Free State has been considerably reduced under tly 
present Administration, assisted, no doubt, by th 
imposition of a number of small protective tariffs; co. j= 
tributions have been lowered, and the fund is approachixyj§—— 
solvency. 


Errect oF SLAck TRADE. 

A moderate decline has occurred in the total of bill 
and loans, representing the smaller requirements ¢ 
trade. The comparative insignificance of the chang, 
in conjunction with the profit figures, is in distin¢ 
contrast to the trend of English banking figures, aul 
leads to the assumption that Irish industry has no 
been affected by the depression to the same extent # 
elsewhere. This decline and the smaller cash totals ar 
reflected in the rise in the investment holdings of tle 
banks. 

As most of the banks conduct operations outside tli 
Free State, it is impossible to say how far internal a 
external influences have affected the figures summarizel 


above. A guide to the proportions of business trans 
acted within and outside the country, however, } 


obtainable from a statement recently issued by th 
Currency Commission. This refers to the aggregatt 
business according to the returns at the end of 19% 
of the eight shareholding banks under the Current 
Act, 1927, and shows the following :— 





—_— 


Outside tha 
Free State 
£ 


Within the 
Free State. 


£ 
124,145,775 40,559,8il 
55,999,959 34,1684) 
From this it appears that 75 per cent. of the deposi 5 
(Continued on page 604.) 


Deposits and current accounts 
Bills discounted and advances 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 602.) 
business and some 60 per cent. of the loans and discounts 
of these banks relate to the Irish Free State, or an 
ageregate proportion of 70 per cent. 
Free Strate CuRRENCY. 

Through the operation of the Currency Act the note 
liabilities of the banks in the Free State have been 
considerably reduced. Compared with the aggregate 
five years ago there has been a fall of some six million 
pounds to a total of eight and a half million pounds at 
the end of 1980. The reduction has been made good 
by the issue of Legal Tender Notes, amounting to 
£7,600,000 at the end of last year. On March Mth, 
1931, the total in issue was £7,284,292 backed as to 
£6,810,264 by British Government Securities, £435,921 
by sterling balances and £8,107 by legal tender of Great 
Britain. The Act provided for the replacement of 
British currency notes and the note issues of the banks 
by the Currency Commission’s Legal Tender Notes and 
Consolidated Bank Notes, the latter, restricted initially 
to six million pounds, being apportioned amongst the 
various banks. 

The question has recently arisen as to the ownership 
of the * dead” notes of the banks’ old fiduciary issues, 
that is, notes presumed to have been lost or destroyed, 
variously estimated at up to two million pounds. There 
are three claimants, the banks and the Free State and 
Imperial Governments, and apparently no legal basis 
exists upon which a decision can be made. 

The currency system is a peculiar and, it may be 
termed, a parasitic one in that although it has enjoyed 
so far all the advantages of the gold standard. the legal 
tender issue is not backed by gold but by British Govern- 
ment Securities. Notes may be exchanged at par for 
sterling at the Bank of England. In effect the Free 
State has appropriated the advantages of our gold 
standard without shouldering the responsibility of 
keeping an unremuncrative gold reserve. 

Towarps REHABILITATION. 

The economic history of the Irish Free State, or 
Saorstat Eireann to give it its Gaelic designation, has 
been one of solid achievement in most unfavourable 
circumstances. Despite the legacy of years of civil 
disorder and a gradual worsening of the world depression, 
the State has been raised, by rigid national cconomy 
and far sighted expenditure on productive works, to a 
position of financial and economic stability, if not of 
general prosperity: national credit has been brought 
to a high level and considerable possibilities have been 
opened for the future. 

The most ambitious project for the development of 
the State’s resources, and one which results already 
have fully justified, was the Shannon hydro-electrical 
scheme for the supply of current throughout the country. 
By the formation of the Agricultural Credit Corporation 
the farming community has been able to obtain definitely 
long-term loans repayable by instalments, and already 
the total is approaching the million mark. This form of 
credit extends certain advantages not ordinarily obtain- 
able from the banks, who provide the bulk of the 
farmers’ advances. These are only two of the many 
developments that have marked the progress of the 
Free State towards a higher standard in agriculture and 
industry. 

In its financial administration the Free State has been 
well served. Economies have been strict and conse- 
quently not always popular. There has been an excess of 
revenue over ordinary expenditure, but owing to the 
inclusion of items of a capital and productive nature, 
certain abnormal and non-recurrent charges, and com- 
pensation for civil war damage to property, there have 
been deticits each year in the final balance, as follows : 





s “3 
1922-3 .. oe 1926-7 2,332,408 
1923-4 .. > oe 1927-8 2,057,561 
1924-5 oe 989.72 oe 1928-9 .. 1,214,688 
1925-6 ..-~—s:1,254,391 a 1929-30 .. 900,071 


For 1929-30 normal revenue exceeded normal expendi- 
ture by about £250.000, and for 1930-31 a further small 
surplus has been estimated. For the period April 1, 





c— — 
1930, to March 14, 1981, the revenue and expen: 
figures were but little different from those of tem 
ponding period of the previous year. The Estim Cortes 
1931-32 foreshadow a normal. Budget. The vein fy 
taxation in the last two or three years has to = 
extent become stabilized and there is no longer a 
of the considerable shrinkage of the earlier pint © 
Income Tax has been lowered to 3s. in the £. but the bie 
been a tendency to increase indirect taxation, Teh 


SMALL Nationa Derr, 

The Free State is in a particularly favourable positi 
as regards its National Debt. On March 3}st Var 
gross capital liabilities amounted to £26,063,286, ; 
£8 15s. 4d. per capita, of which more than £17 million 
has been applied to reproductive purposes. The a 
deadweight burden was some £10 millions less than th 
gross figure. If the debt of about £5 millions to the 
British Government he added the total net: liability i 
still less than one year’s tax revenue. The funded dey 
totalled £16,186,291, but since the date of these figures 
the Third National Loan for £6 millions has been issued 
In addition, there are certain contingent liabilities, ths 
chief being £8} millions of Land Bonds guaranteed by the 
Free State and the United Kingdom. There jg th 
further liability of Savings Certificates, the popularity 9 
which is demonstrated by the fact that sales hay 
averaged over £1,000,000 a year, the total realized being 
£8,002,700 and the sum outstanding, exclusive of interest 
is £6,346,300. These were 15s. 6d. certificates, and the 
downward trend of interest rates has dictated the inty. 
duction of a new 16s. series on Ist inst., the same as thoy 
current in the United Kingdom. 
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Improvinc TRADE. 
Further evidence of the resistance to prevailing econ, 
omic influences is afforded by the trade statistics of the 
Free State. In the last six years there has been an almost 


consistent fall in imports and a rise in exports, so that the susta 
adverse balance of trade has been reduced from 22 
£18,569,000 for 1925 to £11,009,000 last year. If they te! 
estimated net balance of * invisible ” exports and imports flavor 
is taken into account the adverse balance is approximately serva 
halved. Last year’s total trade fell from £109,171,00 9% 
to £102.471.000, a result doubtless of the severe fall in 2" 
commodity prices. By far the greater part of this trade Sat 
is transacted with the United Kingdom and the inter. bloo 
change of goods and produce is practically self-balancing. ff ay | 
The opportunities of furthering trade with this country fl soft 
are many, and with a recovery in international conditions ff subs 
there appears every prospect of a successful outcome to fyrt 
Irish efforts towards economic reconstruction. resu 
A. W. Kippy. J mos 
. . And 
Financial Notes hat 
STEADY MARKETS. ee 
Ar the moment of writing business on the Stock Exchange ha ff. tl 
seareely been resumed after the Easter holidays, attention “se 
being, for the most part, concentrated upon the arrangements 
of the fortnightly settlement. Previous to the holidays, 
however, markets while quiet showed on the whole a favourable 
tendency especially as regards British Funds and other gilt Gui 
edged securitics, monetary prospects being regarded & § wor 
somewhat more favourable, in view of the rise in the French § poy 
Exchange on London and the gaining of a moderate amount of giv 
gold by the Bank of England. Moreover, a welcome develop: bot 
ment has been the rally in Australian securities following upon | 
the prompt recognition by the Commonwealth Government or | 
of its responsibilities in the matter of New South Wale hav 


obligations which were virtually repudiated by the Premier, fj of 


Mr. Lang. Nevertheless, the Australian financial and econ fj put 
omic situation still gives cause for great anxiety as there would og, 
seem to be prospects of an endeavour to relieve the situation f 4, 
along the lines of inflation. In the speculative markets the 
South African Mining shares continue to show some activity in 


und strength. 
% * * * 

EauirasBLeE Lirk ASSURANCE. 
This Society has declared at the end of four years since the 
last distribution a full quinquennial bonus to whole life policies It 
except that policies less than nine years in force will recelve § ha 
bonus for the number of years completed since December 31s 
1926. They wiil however, receive an increased rate compared 
with that allotted to similar policies in 1926, The under 
lying idea is to make up to those who lost a year’s bonus! 


(Continued on page 606.) 
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HE LARGEST BREWERY 
IN THE WORLD 














GUINNESS,” St. James’s Gate, Dublin 


important, not only to the town of Dublin, but 
also to the whole agricultural industry of Ireland. 
In fact, Messrs. Guinness have for very many years, 
in conjunction with the Irish Ministry of Agri- 

culture, conducted ex- 
ce periments in Ireland 
in order to find the 
most suitable type of 
barley, both in yield 
and quality. By the 
introduction of a 
Danish barley in 1904, 
and by systematic hy- 
bridisation ever since, 


one 
nme 


Pn 





a new variety has been 





produced, which gives 











on an average at least 








two barrels an acre 














more than the barleys 
































grown when the ex- 
periments were first 
made. This, of course, 
has made a material 











286, 0! 
Millio, 
The a i 
han the 
§ tO the 
bility jg ‘ 
led deb from 1759, when the business was founded by 
> figures #Arthur Guinness, the great-great-grandfather of 
\ issued, the Earl of Iveagh, the present Chairman, to the 
ies, the present day, the word Guinness has meant Stout 
| by the land nothing but Stout. 
is the @And the firm probably 
arity o fowes much of its suc- 
S hayeMcess to the fact that 
d being {they have always fol- 
nterest #lowed the axiom of 
ind th doing one thing only 
e intr. fand doing it well.” 
S thos # Malt, hops, yeast and 
water are the only in- 
gredients of Guinness. 
¥ econ, Malt is, aS everyone 
of the § MNOWS, one of the most 
almost nourishing and 
hat the uustaining food sub- 
from @ stances in the world. 
If th The hops not only add 
ports g lavour, but have a pre- 
nateh _—, — Be — ~- 
~) «yy @ yeast is the fermentin 
“ie agent, and incidentally ebay a — of a Vat House 
trade 2 most valuable food, rich in nitrogen and special 
inter. § ood purifying powers. 
neing. B All these, then, are combined in Guinness with 
untry Bsoft water from the Irish hills, and no artificial 
ition: B substances whatever are added in the making. 
ne tf further, Guinness is naturally matured. The 
_ [result is that Guinness is one of the purest and 
DY. Emost natural beverages that the world knows. 
And since every care and every precaution 
that science can supply are taken in_ the 
making, the quality of Guinness is consistent, 
iil and each glass of Guinness that you drink 
nition @ 8 the Same in taste and in health-giving qualities. 
nents 
“es DOCTORS AND GUINNESS. 
gilt # Guinness is prescribed by doctors all over the 
d & B world, not only in Hospitals, but also in the ordinary 
ae course of medical practice. Evidence of this is 
elop given by the letters which are sent to the Brewery, 
pon both from doctors and patients. In the past two 
nent § 9 three years alone, more than 2,000 of such letters 
yales § have expressed a very real appreciation of the value 
niet, F of Guinness not only in illness and convalescence 
nai but also in maintaining health under difficult 
tion conditions. So great, in fact, is the faith which these 
kets § (0Ctors place in Guinness that a large number of 
vity {them have allowed their remarks to be published 
in the interests of health, 
the IMPORTANCE TO IRISH AGRICULTURE. 
” Itis estimated that more than 80,000 acres of Barley 
. have to be grown every year to supply the Guinness 
i | tewery, and more than 5,000 acres of hops. A 


red 
i | 'tge portion of the barley is grown in Ireland, 
‘in § {Md the brewing of Guinness is therefore vitally 


difference to Irish 
arable farmers. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BREWERY. 

It is difficult for the ordinary layman really to 
comprehend the size of the Guinness Brewery. 
In the lay-out of the 60 acres covered by the 
Brewery, as much advantage as possible has been 
taken of the fact that it stands on a natural slope 
above the River Liffey. The processes of malting 
and brewing start on the higher level, and the 
force of gravity enables the work to be carried 
out with a minimum of power and labour. 

One of the most impressive sights in the Brewery 
is the great storage vats, illustrated on this page. 
They are built of fine old oak, and each of them 
can contain enough Stout to give more than a 
million people a glass of Guinness each. The 
Stout remains in these vats until it is in perfect 
condition for putting into the casks. 


BEER DUTY AND TAXATION. 


Perhaps, however, the figures which most clearly 
establish the vastness of the business are those 
showing, the amount paid by Guinness in taxation 
to the Government. More than £16,000,000 has been 
paid in one single year. The beer Duty has been 
of course enormously increased since pre-war days. 
More than 15,000 persons are directly dependent 
upon the Brewery for their support. This number 
is of course in addition to the mass of agricultural 
labourers employed in growing the materials for 
this vast business. During illness, the employees, 
their wives and families are cared for by the 
Company’s own medical staff. Qualified doctors 
and dentists attend daily at the dispensary, where 
any employee, wife or child may attend for advice 
or treatment. All these benefits are provided at 
the expense of the Company, and the employees 
are not asked to contribute towards the cost. 
[Apvt.J 
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Competition No. 1 


We are publishing this week the first of a series of weekly 
competitions. These competitions will be set alternately by 
two competition editors, who will endeavour to cover a wide 
yange of topical and literary subjects. 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 

Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the 
paper only. The name and address, or pseudonym, of the com- 
petitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

When a word limit is set words must be counted and the number 

iven. 

No entries can be returned. 

Prizes may be divided at the discretion of the judge, or withheld 
ff no entry reaches the required standard. 

The judge reserves the right to print or quote from any entry. 

The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be 
entered into on the subject of the award. 

Entries must be addressed to:—The Editor, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope 
Competition No. (——). 


Summer Time 

(Set by “DvuGu1.”’) 
Many people find it difficult to remember whether the 
clock should be put on or back at the beginning and end 
of Summer Time. A prize of three guineas is offered for 


a new and original four line jingle which will make this 
clear. 


Entries for this competition must be received not later than 
Monday, April 20th. The results of the competition will be 
announced in our issue of April 25th. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


3? 9? 9? 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
| than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








You cannot afford to ignore an 
immediate and certain 


Bonus of £30 
per cent. 








This is secured 
at early and middle ages under the 


Distinctive System 
of Whole Life Assurance of 


Scottish Provident Institution 
The Ideal System for present-day requirements 
A prospectus giving full particulars will be sent on application 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS £22,500,000 


The 











Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 604.) 
consequence of the War. The rate of bonus on Whole: 
assurances ranges from £16 5s. per £1,000 per anton 9 
shortest durations to £30, £75 and £103 2s. 6d. per 1 
policies sixteen, forty and fifty-five years in force yes 00 § 
Endowment assurances have already been compersst 
the War loss of a year’s bonus provided they run til] “ect 
so they will receive four years’ bonus and a special 
bonus. The Endowment assurance bonus is as follows. 
£15 for each £1,000 of sum assured and existing bonus vad I 
at death as well as on survival ; (2) £7 10s. for each elie 
sum assured: this part of the bonus to be payable cal 
survival ; (8) £1 5s. for each £1,000 of sum assured : this by ; 
is additional to the rates declared in 1926; it is payable. 
death as well as on survival. 4 

It is interesting to notice that a new method of Valuatj 
is adopted and though a higher rate of interest is assumed; | 
value of future bonus on existing business is brought a 
account, so that the reserve is increased. A comparison Wil | 
the old valuation basis is given in the Actuary’s Report 

* * * * ? 
A Goop Report. 

The directors of the London County Freehold and Leases, 
Properties Limited must be congratulated both upon 
promptness with which they have issued their report for ij 
past year’s working and also upon the generalexcellence of jy 
balance sheet. The accounts cover the period enjj 
March 31st, and the report and balance sheet appeared in th 
newspapers on April 2nd. Notwithstanding this promptityj 
however, the accounts are most informative both as regan 
the company’s revenues and the capital investments. The pg 
income for the year, after meeting all expenses and intered 
charges, was £216,511 against £175,025 for the previous yey! 
The dividend is 10 per cent. with a bonus of 1 per cent., againg 
10 per cent. in the previous year. There are also importa 
allocations to special funds, while the balance carried forvay 
is £75,193, against £63,282. A. W. K. 


The directors of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., at a recent meeting, decide 
to recommend at the annual meeting at Derby, on April 17th, thy 
a dividend be paid at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, togeth 
with a bonus at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum for the twely 
months ended December 31st, 1930, to be due and payable a 
April 17th, 1931. Profits for the past year were £147,170. Ty 
last accounts were for a period of fourteen months. 
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Answers to questions on Venery, i.e., the Spor 
of the Chase ry 
1. Derived from the Arabic “ ta’al hona ’’—*“ come here,” anil 
brought back to England by the Crusaders. 2. (a) Single, (jj 
rudder, (c) stern, (d) scut, (e) brush:——3. (a) Creep, (b) rack, (ji 
meuse. 4. The line of bubbles denoting the presence under 
water of a hunted otter. 5. A badger, which brings out all iy 
bedding to air in the spring. 6. Brow, bay, and tray points of 
the antlers. 7. (a) Stag and hind, (6) buck and doe, (c) bud 
and doe, or Jack and Jill, (d) dog and vixen, (e) boar and soy, 
(f) dog and bitch. 8. (a) A young hawk taken from the nei 
(6) the male peregrine. -9. (a) Weasel-hounds, (6) in Ireland} 3 
(County Cork). 10. Because there are no weasels in Irelanjii) 
only stoats. 11. A stag takes one bite from a root, and throw 
the rest over his shoulder; a hind scoops like a sheep.—l2.A 
hart which had been hunted by the king or queen, and had escaped, 
——13. (a) Nide, (6) gaggle, (c) wisp, (d) covey, (e) pack, (f) flight 


(y) bevy. 
ARG 









































MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 


























THE MODERN REPRINT 
All that is best in modern literature—novels and stories, essays, | 
biography, travel—will be found in the various Pocket Editicns. 
These series—the Travellers’ Library, the Phoenix Library, the 
New Adelphi Library, Constable’s Miscellany, and many others— 
are well printed on good paper, pleasantly bound, compact and 
convenient, and amazingly cheap at three-and-sixpence. Besides 
these, there are such collections as the famcus Everyman's 
Library, the World’s Classics and Colin’s Classics. The ‘“ Omat 
hus” books, also moderately priced, give one, for example (twenty) 
short stories, or four novels, all in one well-printed volume. 
MODERN FINE PRINTING. The exhibition of Modern Fine 
Printing, which includes books from all notable Presses and 
Printers, will remain open during April. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


Booksellers to His Majesty The King 
I 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


—_—— 
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Britons work with enthusiasm 
only when making the finest. 
It is not in us to take pride 
in producing less than our 
best—the world’s best. 


The making of CASTROL 


The product of AN gives satisfaction to many; 


its use has given pleasure 


All-British firm to all. 


The name is honoured : it is a 
motoring tradition. Never, pes 
for lack of effort, shal hae __==— 
supremacy of Castrol wane. 











WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL 


MOTOR OIL 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., All-British Firm, Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 





























ack, (di 
—_ | Over 
ints og LIMITED. | 1,350 


ned Head Office : Offices 
afl 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Agents 
Everywhere 








iml/ TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 
fc £300,000,000 | 
eon ee | NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


The Bank has a history covering a 


period of more than two centuries, BAN 4 LI a ITED 
Evidence of its activity is to be found j | 


prior to 1700, while later records show 

















i that as early as 1736, and probably | Paid-up Capital - - = £9,479,416 
: before, the business was being con- } | Reserve Fund - ” . -  £9,479,416 
: ducted in Lombard Street on the site : | : 
| { of the existing Head Office, | Deposits, &c, (31st Dec., 1930) £293,053,608 
= OVER 2,100 | HEAD OFFICE ; 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








Brenches in England and Wales. 
AFFILIATED BANKS. 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS, 














Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Savings Department : 
Overseas), SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, | 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., TRUSTEESHIP§ and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal and 
Toronto, AFFILIATED BANKS: 
The British Linen Bank, | COUTTS & CO. 


The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. | GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
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35,000 LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


mothered and _ trained 
in the past fifty years 
is the record of ~ 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Will you help this work to go on by sending 
a gifl to Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E. 11 (Bankers: Barclays, Ltd.), 


to mark 


ITS JUBILEE? 








—— PHILOSOPHY 


| 
(Formerly the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES) | 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL: , 
PURPOSE IN EVOLUTION | 
SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
SCIENCE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
PROFESSOR GUIDO de | 
ERRORS OF SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 
NORMAN CAMPBELL, Sc.D. 
IMAGINING AND REASONING 
PROFESSOR H. WILDON CARR 
RIGHT AND GOOD: THE LIMITS OF ETHICS 
PROFESSOR W. G, de BURGH 
HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION 
WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., M.D. | 
New Books. 


RUGGIERO 


Philosophical Survey. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Institute Notes. 


net. Annual subscription 14s. net post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2. 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve Lik ability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application, 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, EC.3; 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, 


London, 





W. 1. 








vu WEEK'S Spel 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE Past. 


On April 1tth, 1920, the Motor Life-boat at Broughty Ferry, 
rescued six lives from the pilot-cutter ‘ Day Dream,” 
aground in a strong gale with a very heavy sea. The 
awarded the Beunze Medal for his gallantry. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 
Over 62,000 lives rescued, 11 LIVES EVERy WEEK! 

YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TOQ-pay 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will, ’ 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions, 

q Earl of Harrowby i z 

sg Poe a y fre ig ; ‘i ae mia MA, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat me, 22 Seoning Cross Road, London, WE.2, 


Fortarshj 
Which had re 
Coxswain wy 














Approved 

H.M. Govt., 
ties, 
Butchers’ Associations. 


PATENTEES 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 


DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY: 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 


T 


he Mechanical No 
Pole-axe. Bullet 
used, 






and used by 
Public Authori- 


Bacon Factories and 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 
1928 


& MANFRS,: 








RED, WHITE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Cota) 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 





& BLUE 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 


17 fe Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital nee ‘“ ee = =£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe £4, 475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter «» £4,500,000 


Le 


description 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


tters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eveq 
is transacted through the numerous branches of the bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


By Ruvoiri Bes 


(Ger. 9437.) Evenines at 8.15, | 
THE BARRETTS OF eee STREET, 
IER. fatinees, Wednesday & Saturday 


LONDON'S LONGEST "RUN, | 








BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
i Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


N 


Hydro. 





sive, othe 


Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. 
rs at lower rates. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
For health, comfort and pleasure. 
from 15s. per day, inclu- 
Prospectus free. 


Britain's HOLIDAY at WOODLAN 


Gre atest i io A SUNSHINE 
SIDMOUTH. — Restful, old-world ma 


270 HOTEL, 





sion, near sea ; 


sheltered garde Good table, comiot 
efficiency. ; 


Moderate terms. G: 120. 





age. Te 











ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. Virst- 
] class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





Gate, 
overlooking Hyde Park. 
ingly furnished. 
h. & ¢. 
porter, 
per day. 


VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround. 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park, 


YOLLETTS ON THE Motor- 
ing. Every comfort. Excellent 


( 


terms. 


( 





COTSWOLDS.—Goli, Ooh: Wl 
Central heating. et: 9 


dd. 


| ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 
4 Hyde Park, W.2. Very ple ‘asantly situated 
Spacious public rooms charm- 
Gas fires in all bedrooms, 
water now being extended to all. 
Terms from 3§ gns. weekly and from 12s. od 
80383. 


a ae HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A, and R.A.C. Tel.: 


Daddy Hole Phi 
200 feet ¢ 8 
’Phone: 


23-24 Lancaster 





Hydrotel. 


2207 





running 


ee a oe PRIVATE HOTEL, 4 
Litt. Night 


ideally situated, perfectly aypointed private hoe 
Which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ai 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Taritfappy 





COLLETTS HOTEL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham, 





table 

| = rWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
; BATHS HOTEL. 
Su'tes, 26 new rooms with radiators. 
Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & ec. water, 
A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 





JR EPoRMED INNS. 


Ask for De —— List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Yelephone 3655. 


ty aoe SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dn 
: Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, huntus 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Lotnes!4 


























Lp. N HY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond str 
— <i Se iii el Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Ths 
FESETER {ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing grees ay Av ETD. St. Gkonak’s House, 193 RuGzNt | Race, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c, ee ke Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms 
water & radiatorsin bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 
; - SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country Wwe 2RE to Stayin London.—THE LODGE |» 
1 DF ASTBOURNE—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL- |} quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and h 
4Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms: Appiy for list “A,” stating requirements, to Skc- | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 6s. Ot. 
kngiish chef, Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311-] neraxy, 53 High Street, Guildford. 2 guincas Weekly, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


714% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
* puciatineaneemenare 





TRADICATE DISEASE 
i by eee to the 
LONDON LOC HOSPITAL 


(Founde a 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
women worthy of our race. 
send a Special Donation to 
Harrow Road, London, W.9. 


young 
Please 
wK2 


secretary, = 





I ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
AN rok LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 
necd in the hospital world than COM- 
OPENING [by the King in July’. 
problem on the spot, 1 put it before 
!**— ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


No greater 
PLETION to enable 
“ Having seen the 
you as overW helming 
itions to 


Communicé 
iy County 


CECIL LEVITA, Hall, S.E. 1. 


Sin 


y . ’ 7 
CANCER R ESHA RC ‘Hl FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
oi London and-the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
inimal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square. Bloomsbury, 
from whom al also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 





THE C ANC E R HOSPITAL 
2B 
EULTAM Road, TUNDON, S.W.3. 
VOTED BOTH TO 


TREATME NT AND TO RESEARCH, 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases Who are kept comforti able and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
i butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
hildren every week. Remember the little ones. 3d 
pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for ten, 10s., for 40, 25s 
for 100. How many may IL entertain for you ?—REV. 
FW. CaupLeico, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, KE. 1. 


PE RSON. AL 


Sufferers from this distressing 
A complaint are guaranteed immediate relief with 
the Medical Specific Pyorrhosol, or purchase money 
returned in full, Send 3s. for a supply or write for full 
particulars, DO IT NOW and get comfort at last. 
—Dept. 40, Prorrioson, 165/7 Waterloo Road, 8.E.1. 


TASAL CATARRH. 





RANDORA 





OU will revel in the 


novelty and superb 
comfort of life on board 
the finest Cruising Liner in 
the World! A triumph of 
British Shipbuilding, she is 
planned exclusively for 
Luxury Cruising and boasts 


countless details for your 
Comfort, Wonder and 
Delight. Superb Cuisine 
and Service. 
25 DAYS SUNSHINE CRUISE TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. APRIL 23rd i 
o Tangier, Naples, Rhodes, Consta 
tinople, Athens, Tripoli, Ma stta, Aiders. 

From 47 gns. 
SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE 
Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, Arosa Bay 
(for Santiago), May 23rd. For 16 Days. 

From 25 gns. 

For full particulars of 

apply THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3 Lower Regent St., 
London, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10 Water St. 








a ERTY IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed .—Rev. 
F. W. CuupLeicn, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, EK. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTE 


“ 


VACANT AND 





( tORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, in September, 1931, an Assistant Mistress to 
take entire charge of the History throughout the School 
(including the preparation of candidates for the Higher 
School Certificate Examination) and also to teach Mathe- 
matics in the Upper Divisions of the Middle School. 
Candidates must offer a Degree of some University of 
the United Kingdom and good subsidiary qualitications 
in Mathematics. Divinity and Athletic qualifications 
would be a recommendation, 

Salary in accordance with the 
secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk to 


Burnham Award for 


the Governors, District Education Offlee, Falmouth, 
and should be returned to the Head Mistress not later 
than Friday, 15th May, 1931, 

Kr. R. PASCOK, 


Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 





County Hall, Truro 
Ist March, 1931. 
OF LONDON. The Senate invite 


Ta ERSITY 
applications for the University Readership (part 
me) in Duteh Language and Literature, tenable at 
University and Bedford Colleges. Salary £400 a year. 
( eived not later than 


Applications (12 copies) must he re 
post on 2ist May, 1931, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
iversity of London, S.W. 7, from whom further parti- 





VARN money at home writing Showeards ior us; 
J) yood pay.— GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 
TNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP IN ENGLISH 
LITE Re ATU RE. 


ilue £200. Tenable tor one ‘Year. The holder must 





Professor of English Literature at the 
Applications, accompanied by published or Ms. work, 
and (unless the applicant is a graduate in 


Registrar. 


re im a piece ot research under the direction of the 
University. 


Arts in the 
University of Liverpool) three names as references, to 


be forwarded before Thursday, April 30th, 1931, to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

EDWARD CAREY, 











*DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 


is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 


CHELTINE AN4#MIC FOOD 


is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 


These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. if not  procurabie locally, the 
makers will send _ testimonials, booklct, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 
Cheltenham Spa. 
Makers also of “ Cheltova” Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 
the manufacturers. 





cul may be obtained. 





| 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 


21% for 6 ae : 5%, for 13; 
1, with remittance 


YNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The University will 

shortly proceed to award two UNIVERSITY 
POST-GRADUATE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS, 
each of the value of 5 tor one year, and three POST- 
GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of the value of £150. 
The Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
Graduates of the University Applications (on a pre- 
scribed form) must reach the PRINCIPAL, University of 
London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7 (from whom further 





particulars may be obtained), not later than May ist, 
1931. 
February 10th, 1931. 
OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 





Assistant 
College, 


invited for two posts as 
in the Department of History at University 
London alary £250-—300, rding to qualifications 
Preference will be given to candidates -whose special 
interests lie in medieval, nineteenth-century, or economi 
history 

Appli should 


College, London (Gower 


Applications are 


Veet 


Secretary, University 
by ist May. 1951 
DOUTE, 


Secretary 


reach the 
Street, W.C.1) 
Cc. OG 


ition 





SEC RETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


Spain FOR SOCI WORK. 
SUDBURY, MIDDLESEN. 
Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted fox 
courses Of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 


ST. 


FRANCIS COLLEGE 


welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 


ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
4 LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi 
dential).— Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ exy. 

rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be aceepted foi 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MAsTER. 








SS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 

receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
«ec. Apply for Prospectus to te SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C.1, 


G UARANTBED SALARIE 
POSITIONS. 





D 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 


training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, - 

Mr. F. MUNFORD, Director, 


KENSING TON COLLEGE 
Bishop’s Road, London, W.2. 
felephone : Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls in the Colleg 


buildings. 





LEC “TURES, sc HOL ARSHIPS, &e. 


ere EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATOR\ 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman: 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. bk. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board ot Eduecati 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL, 
S.W. 15. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL. 
4 examination June 4th-6th. One scholarship ot 
£80, two of £60, and others of less amount will be offered 
to boys under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars from 
the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree 


YHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarships 
( and Exhibitions (not open to Members of College 
or Junior School). These include five of £80 (increased 
to £100 for special merit) ; James of Hereford Scholarshiy 
ot £35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshir: 

Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to sons oi 
fallen officers) . Awards made for re 

special proficiency in any main su 
Preliminary Examination (at candidates 
and Tuesday, June 1 and 2, 





Entrance Scholarship 














own schools 


1931 Fin 


on Monday 
Examination (at Cheltenham) on Wednesda and 
Thursday, June 10th and 11, 1951 Apply Bursat 


Cheltenham College. 





a COLLEGE, BRISTOL 
About 12 Entrance Scholarships value from £1( 
{£25 a year, and 1 Music Scholarship of £50 a yea 


25th and 26th. Final 
14th. Particula ow 


Preliminary Examination, May 
Examination, June 2nd, Srd an 
the SECRETARY, 











T 


HE 


SPECTATOR. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cozt. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Contd. 
ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY or MANCHESTER, 


I founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 
modern university. For particulars as to scholarships 
and bursaries apply to the Principal, G, A. SUTHERLAND, 


M.A. (Cantab.). 

ee SCHOOL.—The Examination for King’s 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 

to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 26th. 

Candidates must be under 14 on July 1st following the 

examination. Application forms to be filled up and 

sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 





before May 12th.—For further particulars apply to 
Canon R. D. BupwortTH, Head-Master, School House, 
Durham. 





| EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 
4 Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in March. 
Leighton Park is a Public School in which physical 
training on the Danish System, Scouting and organised 
leisure pursuits take the place of O.T.C, activities. Tees 
150 to 180 guineas per annum.—For particulars apply to 
the Head-Master, KE. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





eit GATE SCOOL, KENDAL. 
iN (Founded by Friends, 1698). 
This School offers to Boys, 8 to 18, a careful Education for 
life, with emphasis on character training. Separate 
houses. On the fringe of the Lakeland Fells.—Yor 
Prospectus, particulars of Bursaries, &c., apply T. F. 
GREEN, M.A., B.Sc., Head-master. 





‘ag ENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

An Examination will be held in June for the award 
of one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., increasable to 
£85 in case of need, of four open Scholars ships value 
£35-£70 p.a., and of various Exhibitions.—Particulars 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 








CO-EDUCATION 


YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School 
‘ number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.— Mrs. HOLLINS, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 





for a_ limited 








AND COLLEGES 


HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ARLINGTON 


F 











opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Lntire charg 
undertaken.—Principals: Miss MoprerLy and Mix: 
RoseEMARY YOuNG, M.A. (Oxon.). 

IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HWERTS.—Priacipal, Mrs 


I 


for Girls. 


é  gmagees 

4 ; , , ‘ P 

One Foundation Scholarship of the nominal value of 
£10 a year will be offered by the Governing Body on the 
result of an examination to be held in June, 1931, for 
girls under 14 on September Ist following the examina- 
tion. ‘The Governors are prepared to give, as necessary, 
an additional grant up to £100 a year to the successful 
candidate, Who must prove her need of financial assist- 
ance, Form of application and further particulars to be 
obtained from the HEAD MISTRFsS at the school, before 
May Ist, 1931. 


ROBLEY BROWNE. 
Tele. 


Private Residential School 


“ Watiord 616,” 





ANNE'S SCHOOL CAVERSHAM. 








1T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal : Miss WHEELER, 
wt. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY.— 
K Six entrance Schola rships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40, will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June S0th. Successful 
andidates will enter the School in September, 1931.— 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. Last day for returning entry forms, 

















May 14th. 
rpyviuky DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
“Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing tields. Highly qualified 
taff. Principal: Miss LuUCKETIN CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxtord. 
i LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
5¢ oe FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff; prepara- 
ti nic and music examinations: extensive 














inds, hockey, lacros », cricket, tennis, riding 
elle tnt health ree . ; individual care, 
avi le Aanity the RINCIPALS, 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
ICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOM or on tho 


aa 


ONTINENT, and TUTOR'’S ESTALLISH- 
NTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 
eiyen free of charge by Mi GARBITAS, ‘Tunina 
« Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Le geo 
Regent 5878. Edues ational Agents. Established 1837 





ssrs 











MANY THANKS 


TO THE 


TRAVEL MANAGER 


18th Feb., 1931. 


“I am greatly indebted to you for the 
advice and information regarding my pro- 
posed world tour and for the trouble you 
have taken in collecting it. . . . Your advice 
as to Hotels is much appreciated—such 
notes are very useful, etc.”’ 


INQUIRY No. 7619. 
12th March, 1931. 


“7 must thank you for the very helpful 
letter received. Some very interesting and 
profitable evenings have been spent study- 
ing your suggestions for cruises, and we 
have now decided to go on a cruise round 
the Coast of Spain, etc.” 


INQUIRY No. 7928. 

23rd March, 1931. 
“To am very much obliged for the trouble 
you have taken on our behalf about the 


coast resorts of North France, and am send- 


ing on the information to my cousin who 
wants to take her children to some such 
place in the summer, etc.’? 


INQUIRY No. 8103, 


26th March, 1931. 
“I beg to thank you for your letter in 
answer to my inquiry on Devon and Corn- 
wall, It gives just the information I seek.” 

INQUIRY No. 8117, 


HOLIDAY 
ITINERARIES 


are gladly prepared 


FREE OF CHARGE 


by the Travel Manager of 
The Spectator.” 


All you need do is to send him a few 
rough ideas of your requirements and he 
will do the rest, even to the booking of 
your tickets and hotel accommodation. 

It does not matter whether you wish to 
go on a sea cruise, a Continental holiday, 
a motor tour in Britain, or whether you 
are coming home on leave. 





& 
Write to-day to The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. 


| EARN to write Articles and Stories ; 
4 hours profitable, booklet free —Rxrg 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace G 





Make spare 
ENT Ingqy. 
ate, W ‘a 





ITERARY Typewritingcarefully promptly ex 
4MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy ‘Bd, ver Lee 
Miss N. Mack’ arlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on: “Sea, 
Literary Agent. 


eBlBeetirs Sy 
JONALD MASSEY, Good 

R &e., required. Send stamp tor peompestar nt 

KONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 











PUBLICATIONS 


nities 

} gee iRY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 

and pictures of East End life. Send your name ang 
address i L will send you a copy of this month’s issue, 








—Rev. F. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission > Spe 
Central Hain Commercial Road, London, KE. 1. wid 
ES 





Hx KALDRY AND GENEALOGY 





NULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFIC E, 








LTD., ot 

/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1, specialize in 

the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic can of every 
description and in designs for all purposes, 

ee 





SWISS RESORTS 


USTRIAN 'TY ROL.—Mountains, pines ; sun, peace, 
—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Stubai 





£2 











FOR THE GARDEN 


] AWN SAND FERTILIZER “ HOOKSTILE,” the 
4 dual purpose preparation, kills daisies, moss and 
other obnoxious weeds in the Lawn and richly fertilizes 
the grass. Price 16s. 6d. per cwt., 9s. per } ewt.; carriage 
paid in England, Send for brochure and testimonials,— 
HOOKSTILE MINERALS (AGRIC,), LD., Farnham, Surrey 
makers of famous * Hookstile ’’ Mineral Salts and Licks 
ior all livestock. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Oats in the world, 
post paid. 
R. 


POR ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 
\Y Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs, 3/6, 
Special quotations for larger quantities. — 


WALLS & SONS, Oatmea! Millers, Stirling. 








TO LET, &c. 





RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
Kaths free. 


7HY notlive withina 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily 

and c. water all bedrooms, 


\\ 


No tips. H. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 











YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (Kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Se holastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





FOR BOYS AND 
TORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the ine Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
PRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, ery ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, B.C, Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 


ae GIRLS, 
rk 


‘ 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


a LOCUTION Mr. 
4G lessons on HOW 
Platform, Banquet). 





Chas, Seymour gives private 
TO SPEAK successtully (Pulpit, 
srochure tor’d.---407 Strand, W.C.2, 





ANTIRE CHARGE taken of children by experienced 
4 gentlewoman, Excellent edacational facilities. — 
Miss HERMAN, Dry Hill Park Road, Tonbridge, 
icent. 





ou 











PORRIDGE TASTES DIFFERENT 


if the meal is fresh-ground from oats 
grown a thousand feet up in the pure 
Highland air Docharn Meal is coarse 
ground and contains the whole of the 
energy jouked! in the grain by the sun 


7lbs. for 2/6 post free. 
ROSSLYN COLAM, Boat - of - 


Docharn, 
Garten, 


Inverness-shire, 


1 
1 
u 


Pp 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
_A Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
lates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
mall quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
i0t satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
n the world.— BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
xtord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove), 
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1 
Natural Tobaccos ; 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETT Es, 
00 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 
temit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lip, 
Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pips 
‘obacco, the tinest combination ever discovered of Choice 
every pipeful an indescribable plea- 


Turkish 
6s. 3d. per 
1,000 for 57s. 6d, 








t 
I 


H 


used in all parts of the Globe. 


«<S. 


sute: 12s. 4d. per $ lb. tin, post extra. 
OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
Yi arious sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev, W. D. ‘THOMPSON, Gratton Vicarage, York. 
AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ’’ Union 


Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
Extermination Guaran- 
Branches, or sole makers, 


Shettield. Tins 1s. 6d. 


Boots’ 
473 Crookesmoor, 
6d., post free. 


eed, From Chemists, 
TOWARTHS, 
Gd., 48. 





Artistic and original work from £3 
free 


AVE 
Arms, 


YOUR OWN 


BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Crest, Motto, 


or other ideas incorporated. 
1 3s. Specimens sent 

—HENKY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 
DEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Virec. James St.Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 
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NU CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


Londen: 





rinted ne Ww. 


Srearcur AND > Sons, 
No. 99 























Lt, 98 wry 99 Fetter Lane, EC. 4, 
ewer Str¢ London, .C. 1.—Saturd: ty, April 





bh 


“Fai 
native wools. 
SHOP PRICES ; 
for short period only. 


—RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “* 


VEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, «&c., 

& also allkinds of Shetland Woollics, hand-knitted per: 
onally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the famous 
r-Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic 
At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
and special end-of-season discount 
Send postcard for illustrated 








booklet to 8.3138, WM. DL. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 

YOMETHING NEW YOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
kh coloured Pottery ; et ouring ; big proti 





»” 


Lindtie Id, Sussex. 


\TONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
& HOLMES LYD., Pennine Quarries, Macclesticid 
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